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Programs for the superior: 
Happenstansical or conceptual? 


IMAGINE WITH ME a home with a lovely 
picture window installed in a wobbly 
wall capable of holding it only until a 
40-mile wind blows. Or a home con- 
structed by joining the studding with 
six penny nails and by applying the sid- 
ing with four penny nails. Imagine trying 
to answer the question, “What is the 
best house in the United States?” Im- 


agine trying to justify economically a_ 


gas transmission line that has a 4o per 
cent leakage. Imagine efforts to treat 
orthopedic defects solely with thermo- 
therapy. Weird imaginings! But they 
suggest crude analogues to what we see 
reflected all too frequently in educational 
practices for and attitudes toward our 
mentally superior children. 

On the basis of the special provisions 


that are reported for the “gifted” in our 
schools, one can, perhaps, be excused for 
being more depressed by the happen- 
stansical nature of educational practices 
perpetrated in the name of these children 
than impressed by the extent to which 
provisions for them are shored up by 
sound undergirdings of philosophy and 
psychology. To a dangerous extent, 
many of our schools are trying to “meet 
the needs of the gifted” in a perceptual 
rather than a conceptual manner. To 
support this judgment, we shall first con- 
sider only a limited number of examples, 
out of the unfortunately large number 
available, of practices that have been in- 
troduced which fall far short of being 
programs for the mentally superior. Sec- 
ondly, we shall attempt to identify only 





some of the factors which have contrib- 
uted to the patching of educational 
cloth, sometimes itself of limited quality, 
with, at times, bright colored swatches. 
Lastly, some fundamental steps will be 
suggested which must be taken in order 
to avoid putting the education of the 
mentally superior in a worse condition 
than it was in before the impetus of 
Sputnik I. 


Superior Learning 


The term “mentally superior” is more 
appropriate to our consideration than is 
the more popular but ambiguous term 
“gifted.” Even though it is not errorless 
to do so, the children in whose interest 
this is written will be regarded as those 
who earn or who can earn IQ’s of 120 
to 125 and above on the Revised or 1960 
Stanford-Binet or on the verbal portion 
of the Wechsler individual test. To this 
admittedly oversimplified but still pri- 
mary denotation of these children may 
be added other significant characteristics 
so long as they do not negate or detract 
from the primary criterion of superior 
conceptualization potential. The “tal- 
ented” will be only alluded to, since 
what this term long has connoted is not 
central to our purpose. Further, we shall 
be concerned here with only the sub- 
college school age range. 

Certain limitations must be borne in 
mind. No single criticism applies to all 
school systems attempting to improve 
the lot of the mentally superior. As we 
seek to obtain objective evidence regard- 
ing the children who are intellectually 
superior, we must recognize that, even 
as in the domain of the physical sciences, 
we have measurement error. But we need 
to learn how to operate in the presence 
of such error, rather than refuse to use 
devices that have reasonable error. We 
need constantly to recognize the fact 
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that an IQ is not an IQ is not an IQ, 
particularly in the cases of group tests of 
learning aptitude. What we have yet to 
learn about the nature of the learning 
potential of school children is great; yet 
much educational good can be done if 
we will only use understandingly what 
we thus far know. We shall see an in- 
creased interest in the operation of cre- 
ative thinking, based upon Guilford’s 
recent work (2) on high level intelli- 
gence, but we hope that it doesn’t lead 
into a fad of children being taught just 
to be different. We shall need to be sensi- 
tive to the fact of talent, curious about 
the extent to which it may exist in the 
absence of high level intelligence, and 
wary of any tendency to identify any 
highly skilled behavior as talent. We 
shall become increasingly aware of the 
roles played by the social dynamics of 
the various situations within which the 
mentally superior will have learned and 
in which they function, particularly with 
regard to their effects upon the value sys- 
tems and personalities of these superior 
youngsters. Important as all these and 
other factors may be, they still must be 
perceived as only facilitative or inhibitive 
to the fundamental phenomenon of the 
operation of inherent superior learning 
aptitude in the schools. 


Practice or Program 


Unfortunately, we have no real evi- 
dence on which to base judgments con- 
cerning the extent to which provisions 
for the mentally superior in our schools 
fall into the category of practice rather 
than program. Our professional litera- 
ture teems with inquiries about “pro- 
grams” which school systems are asked 
to identify and describe. But the bulk of 
these describe only practices—some at a 
single grade level or even in a single 
school or classroom. Without objective 





evidence, there is still the strong impres- 
sion that school systems have tended 
predominantly to institute practices de- 
void (at the time of their being insti- 
tuted) of programmatic or major con- 
ceptual anchorage. Bear in mind that 
practices may have merit or potential 
value when employed i in relation to other 
potentially good practices; but it is the 
pattern of practices which has the greater 
promise of yielding the more significant 
return, A brick may be a good brick, 
but it is not a house. 

Let us consider only a few illustrative 
practices of varying potential merit or 
harm. One of the more stereotypic at- 
tempts to provide more adequately for 
the mentally superior has been the intro- 
duction of foreign languages at some 
point in the elementary school. Depend- 
ing on the enthusiasm and strength of 
opinions held rather than on the findings 
of objective research, foreign language 
learning has been introduced into the 
school program at points ranging from 
the first to the seventh grade. Such a 
provision has a kind of face validity in 
that it is socially perceived as “intellec- 
tual” and has tended to be regarded as a 
form of learning and acculturation more 
appropriate to the classes than to the 
masses. Bright children enjoy learning 
foreign languages, just as they enjoy any 
diversion from the lockstep of regular 
school work. Foreign language textbooks 
and information on methods of teaching 
foreign languages have long been readily 
at hand. This form of “doing something” 
is, then, much more convenient than, say, 
a school’s going into the community to 
make it possible for its youngsters to 
have a fuller understanding of the opera- 
tions of governmental and social agen- 
cies. It is possible that more teachers and 
parents know more about conjugating 
irregular verbs than about how the many 
taxing units in their cities, townships, and 


counties operate. The enthusiasm of the 
teachers so involved has by no means 
been any guarantee that the study of the 
foreign language has facilitated the fuller 
understanding of English, nor do we 
seem generally to expect that the regular 
class teachers of the youngsters studying 
foreign languages have been particularly 
effective in connecting foreign language 
learning with other learnings in regular 
classrooms. Every bit as discouraging is 
the fact that after the children have, 
perhaps, learned some foreign language 
in the elementary grades, often no realis- 
tic provision has been made for them to 
continue their study as an integral part 
of the curriculum at the next higher 
level. Pupil frustration and an aura of 
educational hypocrisy subtly attend a 
practice which probably has lulled into 
a false sense of educational effectiveness 
many of those parents who wanted 
“something done for the gifted.” 


Enrichment? 


Of the same order, in terms of essential 
educational and psychological factors, is 
a large amount of school window dress- 
ing so often regarded as “enrichment.” 
Witness the incident of the elementary 
school principal who, when it was sug- 
gested to him that he might “free” some 
of his brighter children who were in- 
terested in things scientific, allowed a 
small, select group of youngsters to meet 
once a week as a science club and then 
arranged for persons of considerable sci- 
entific competence to meet each week 
with the club to lecture about their par- 
ticular areas of competence. The young- 
sters were passingly interested in the 
lectures, as would be expected, but it 
was, in effect, an elementary school 
Chautauqua which provided no oppor- 
tunity for these youngsters to study in- 
tensively and integratively the scientific 
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phenomena and concepts in which they 
were beginning to show more than super- 
ficial interest. Similarly, the numerous, 
and soon monotonous, things which 
bright children can do as teacher aids, the 
number puzzles which may be solved, the 
wide variety of charts (at least equally 
educationally valuable for the retarded) 
to be constructed and maintained, and 
the like are but intellectual atoms which 
too often are more a gesture of a shallow 
educational diversion than of true en- 
richment. 

Such usually interesting but often in- 
tellectually barren practices tend too 
much to constitute the form but not the 
essence of intellectual enrichment. Take, 
for instance, the provisions made by a 
civic women’s group which offered the 
school the opportunity of sending its 
more promising youngsters each Satur- 
day morning to the local art museum, 
where the well intentioned ladies took 
turns telling the youngsters about differ- 
ent art forms and art eras. Yet the local 
school in no way capitalized upon this 
adjunctive facility by means of any po- 
tentially valuable feedback. Witness, too, 
the policy of certain schools which, while 
ardently advocating enrichment, limits it 
to the use of only those materials known 
or believed to be appropriate only to the 
grade level to which the bright pupil 
may, for some reason, be officially an- 
chored at any given time. Too often, one 
encounters the administrative edict that 
fifth (or some other) graders must use 
only the textbooks prescribed for their 
grade in order that the work of the 
teacher of the next higher grade will not 
be interfered with. Omitted intentionally 
from these illustrations is the exploration 
of the fact that the educational experi- 
ences of some bright children are be- 
lieved to be enriched by having these 
children do more of the same thing when 
they actually need fewer practice exer- 
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cises or problems in order to compre- 
hend the operation of a principle or proc- 
ess. 

There comes a time when certain le- 
gitimate enrichment activities constitute, 
in fact, acceleration for the child. “En- 
richment in depth” is a case in point, 
since it is at once apparent that the so- 
called depth actually involves the em- 
ployment of concepts and thought proc- 
esses which are generally expected of 
more advanced children. Accelerative 
practices which do not take place within 
the structure of total programming can 
have unfortunate side effects. In many 
of our schools, potentially sound accel- 
erative practices may be employed at 
the elementary level only to have the 
children so accelerated move into a 
separately administered secondary school 
where a most primitive lockstep schedul- 
ing may be in operation. Even in a school 
district where all the grade levels may be 
under the same administrator, such accel- 
erated youngsters may encounter simi- 
lar frustration. Some children may be 
soundly advanced to a higher grade level 
where their chances of good learning are 
materially enhanced, only to move the 
year after that into the room of a teacher 
who is completely opposed to any ac- 
celeration. Others are uprooted in mid- 
semester from their well-established so- 
cial groups because they happened to be 
going to a school in which the responsi- 
ble administrator suddenly sees merit in 
advancing some children a bit more rap- 
idly than others, especially if it will help 
ease crowded conditions in certain rooms. 

In one school system, the recognition 
of the possible merits of a part-day, spe- 
cial group program for some of the more 
promising students led the administrator 
forthwith to cause such groups to be 
established. It all happened so suddenly 
that neither the home-room teachers of 
the youngsters involved nor the teachers 





of the special groups themselves were 
sensitive to the nature of the relation- 
ships which should characterize the learn- 
ings in such special groups and in regular 
classes. In fact, one person, writing a 
doctoral dissertation on the social rela- 
tionships among all the children involved 
in this situation, had to admit that the 
lack of communication and understand- 
ing between the regular class teachers 
and the special group teachers may have 
affected the nature of her findings. 

But this list of educational gaucheries 
must not be extended here, even though 
it could be. Perhaps it is not even ade- 
quately representative of the fact that so 
often the form of doing something for 
the mentally superior may have been 
partially perceived without its essence 
being comprehended. Perhaps the kinds 
of things described here do not charac- 
terize the efforts of the majority of our 
schools. But the kind of educational 
shortsightedness illustrated by these inci- 
dents characterizes far more of our 
school programs than any of us would 
wish to be the case. Remember that the 
school people who inaugurated these and 
similar educational practices of limited 
perspective are well intentioned people, 
even though they may have responded 
more in terms of the pressures of the 
moment than of considered thought and 
available knowledge. Remember, too, 
that those who did these kinds of things 
are products of our professional educa- 
tional training and selection program. 
And I remember, on the other hand, that 
many of the bright children involved in 
these educational practices may well have 
enjoyed many of their novel experiences 
either by virtue of the intellectual stim- 
ulation they experienced in such activi- 
ties or by the less socially significant fact 
that they enjoyed temporary distraction 
from intellectually impoverishing school 
practices. 


Basic Lack 


Let us turn, now to a consideration of 
“how we got that way.” The general 
situation, epitomized by the different 
kinds of real life examples which have 
been cited, has developed for known or 
knowable reasons. Some we shall merely 
notice in passing; others we shall ex- 
plore a bit more intensively. 

The major foundation for what is 
shoddy in our educational structure is 
the lack on the part of teachers, their 
supervisors, and administrators, of a clear 
and firm philosophy of education that 
reflects sensitivity both to the needs of 
society and to the facts and principles of 
psychology. It is neither possible nor 
appropriate here to delineate all the 
points of impact which the necessary 
interaction of philosophy and the find- 
ings of psychology should have upon the 
school program. Illustrative, however, is 
the disturbing extent to which educa- 
tional content and methodology fail to 
reflect the socially more promising edu- 
cational philosophies so long propounded 
and the psychological facts so long a 
matter of record. Ward (6), for instance, 
has called our attention to three signifi- 
cant elements in this connection: (1) 
that the mentally superior child should 
be perceived more as a learner than as 
one who must be taught all he will ever 
know, recognizing the need for “the 
reservation of the class hour for engage- 
ment in the complex and elusive subtle- 
ties lying in the richest instance just 
beyond the individual’s present unaided 
grasp”; (2) that not just knowledge, but 
“knowledge about knowledge” is the 
major domain of the mentally superior, 
and (3) that a studied diminution of em- 
phasis upon the concrete and an attend- 
ing greater recognition of generalization 
should be reflected in methods employed 
with the mentally superior. 
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Further illustrative of limitations in this 
general area is the lack of psychologically 
sound conceptualizations of the nature of 
the intelligence with which these children 
are so specially endowed. The uncritical 
uses made of most anything turned out 
by an author or publisher under the 
name “intelligence tests” and certain sub- 
sequent actions taken in terms of those 
test results are symptomatic of a fright- 
ening psychological naivété. If we start 
from the fundamental position that the 
children with whom we are concerned 
are those who are able quickly to grasp 
concepts of greater difficulty, are able 
to acquire symbols and understand them, 
are able to deal effectively with abstrac- 
tions, are quick with sound generaliza- 
tions, and often come up with novel but 
sound approaches and ideas, then we 
shall be profitably approaching the com- 

lex notion of intelligence. That these 
children with high conceptualization po- 
tential differ among themselves and have 
varying degrees of competence within 
themselves in no way removes them from 
the category of those with high academic 
potential. However, some kinds of be- 
havior samples reflected in some tests 
bear little significant relationship to the 
high potential with which we are con- 
cerned. Such is the case with various 
motor and mechanical performance tests. 
Hence, confusion sometimes is intro- 
duced by results from tests selected more 
for convenience than for their relation- 
ship to conceptual behavior. 


Confusion in Communication 


Communication about the mentally su- 
perior is becoming increasingly confused. 
We are having to contend with the reck- 
less abandon with which newcomers to 
the field of the mentally superior either 
make idiosyncratic uses of terms which 
had reasonably well established communi- 
cation value or introduce neologisms 
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loaded with ambiguity. For some 25 
years, our communication was reasonably 
precise. When we used the term “gifted,” 
we denoted both those who were men- 
tally superior and those who were tal- 
ented. The term “talented” was then 
used with some restraint. To the psy- 
chologically trained, talented persons 
were, in very large part if not entirely 
so, mentally superior persons who had 
demonstrated or who were believed ca- 
pable of demonstrating outstanding per- 
formance in one of the arts. Then came 
the “talent epidemic,” which seems to 
have had one important characteristic: 
As more and more kinds of behavior are 
called talent, mental superiority tends 
less and less to be recognized as a pri- 
mary or even essential component of 
talent. On the other hand, the term “men- 
tal superiority” is perceived as a social 
class tag, a rather undesirable phe- 
nomenon in a society where we overtly 
profess classlessness ‘but cov ertly strug- 
gle constantly to improve social po- 
sition. 

But our confusion doesn’t stop here. 
We designate those whom we regard as 
mentally superior in terms of different 
test performances that are known not to 
have the same meanings, even so far as in- 
tellectual level is concerned. Our com- 
munication is further clouded by the fact 
that the degree of mental superiority, in 
terms of IQ or other derived score on 
any given test, often is not stated. Even 
when these degrees are explicit, we care- 
lessly seek for commonalities between 
the findings of one study made on chil- 
dren with Binet IQ’s ranging from 120 to 
185 and the findings of another made on 
children scoring only above 150 on that 
test. School District A “does something” 
for its children above 120 I.Q. on some 
group test. School District B “does some- 
thing” for its children above Binet 140 
or 150. If the outcomes are different, too 





often we forget to bear in mind how 
different the populations were on a 
crucial variable. In terms of intelligence 
quotients, admittedly an over-simplified 
frame of reference, the fact is often over- 
looked that there are differences among 
the extremes of the mentally superior 
that are as great as are the differences be- 
tween the dull normal and the idiot. 

Like love, our superior population is 
a many splendored thing, and we are 
obligated to state precisely just how the 
samples we draw from it are defined. We 
must communicate clearly rather than 
hide behind ambiguous terminology. Nor 
can we afford to sink to the level of ir- 
responsibility at which Abraham solves 
his problem thus: 


Nor should we become involved in an ar- 
gument over some kinds of words . . . like 
“superior,” “gifted,” or “exceptional.” The 
last is now accepted as including all who 
deviate from the so-called normal, and 
what difference does it make what the 
exact term is anyway? It is the idea that 
counts, the idea that evolves from a child 
whose contribution to our society is far 
less than his wonderful capacity could 
provide. That’s the problem, and that’s 
the child—and we can no longer afford to 
get bogged down in definitions and con- 
fusion (7, p. 28). 


The implications of the current termi- 
nological abandon are unmistakably clear. 
How can we expect anything other than 
a completely happenstansical approach to 
meeting the needs of the mentally su- 
perior when those recommending, intro- 
ducing, or carrying out educational prac- 
tices are so unclear and ambiguous in 
their own perceptions of the children in 
whose interests they presumably are 
working? 


Ignorance! 


One factor which has contributed to 
spotty, makeshift educational provisions 
for the mentally superior is the almost 


studied unfamiliarity with the profes- 
sional and scientific literature on this 
type of child and his educational needs. 
One hardly knows where to start or how 
to deal with this newness-of-it-all attitude 
professed by so many educators. A state 
director of special education says, “Tell 
us what to do for these children, and 
we'll do it.” All too many superintend- 
ents and principals admit that, whereas 
they know they have such superior chil- 
dren in their schools, they just don’t 
know what to do for them. An educator, 
nationally prominent in the field of spe- 
cial education, opposed the introduction 
of a course on the gifted into a college 
curriculum “because there wasn’t enough 
research on them” to warrant the offer- 
ing of such a course. The disturbingly 
large numbers of studies in several states 
of what is or what “can be” done for 
mentally superior school children are 
highly duplicative and add little to re- 
search know ‘ledge. 

Their main value lies in their demon- 
strating to the current crop of those con- 
cerned what long has been a matter of 
descriptive and research record. Sted- 
man’s 1924 book (4) described her spe- 
cial class program for bright children. 
The Cleveland special classes (3) have 
been in operation nearly 40 years. The 
ten-year report on the Hunter College 
Elementary School for gifted children 
was published in 1952. A follow-up study 
on children admitted early to school on 
the basis of their superior early promise 
has followed these children through the 
second year of post college life. Terman’s 
famous study most recently resulted in a 
report on his gifted sample 35 years after 
the inception of his observations (5). 
Professions of ignorance as to what can 
be done do not speak well for people 
who presumably have had professional 
training. A large and helpful literature 
is available, but it must be read! 
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Marking Systems 


Time and again, frustration has been 
expressed about the marking systems em- 
ployed in evaluating academic perform- 
ance. Practices of considerable potential 
promise have been jeopardized by the 
difficulties or absurdities in attempts to 
characterize or evaluate the academic per- 
formances of mentally superior children. 
A typical illustrative problem involves 
the use of an implicit single standard of 
performance with a multiple-track prac- 
tice. In such a grading situation, certain 
of the bright children consciously achieve 
in ways which cause their being placed 
in that “track” where their chances for 
receiving favorable marks are increased. 
One question fundamental to the whole 
marking issue is whether a child’s achieve- 
ment is to be evaluated in terms of how 
well he performs compared with others 
in his (real or imaginary) group or in 
terms of how well he performs relative 
to his assessed capacities. Those com- 
mitted to an egalitarian philosophy of 
education subscribe to the giving to all 
the “same” opportunity to achieve and 
then noting the fact of differential 
achievement, whereas some of those sub- 
scribing to a democratic philosophy are 
sensitive to individual differences in basic 
learning capacity and try to relate dif- 
ferential achievement, at least in part, to 
such differences. Generally, educators 
have been caught up in unwarranted at- 
tempts to fuse into a single index of per- 
formance the two incompatible frames 
of reference of how the child learns in 
terms of his own potential and how the 
child performs in comparison with the 
Joneses. 

Put briefly and bluntly, educators tend 
to function more at a perceptual than at 
a conceptual level. Teachers want meth- 
ods courses much more than those dealing 
with the major social phenomena relevant 
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to the mentally superior or with the 
philosophical and psychological princi- 
ples basic to a number of specific meth- 
odologies. Illustrative of how they get 
that way was a recent incident in which 
a student (in a methods course) was 
overheard to ask his instructor if he could 
turn in a report on a book having a title 
something like “The Intellect of Man,” 
only to have his instructor tell him to re- 
port on one of the recommended meth- 
ods books. Perhaps to a distressing extent 
—at least to some—teachers have more 
often been taught what to do when than 
the principles which facilitate sustained 
thought and the development of pro- 
grammatic solutions to problems. The 
perceptual-conceptual continuum is a sig- 
nificant dimension in terms of which we 
see the introduction of specific educa- 
tional practices which simply fail to meet 
the on-going needs of the mentally su- 
perior. Educational tactics lie readily to 
hand; educational strategy requires 
knowledge, thought, and an imagination 
born of principles critically reflected 
upon. 


Value Systems 


Another factor contributing to con- 
cern about what is being attempted for 
the mentally superior is a rather nebulous 
but very potent one. It is the system of 
values of teachers and administrators 
which so largely determines the intellec- 
tual quality of the atmosphere in which 
our school children are expected to do 
their growing. The omission from this 
discussion of the matter of value systems 
in the family, the church, or society gen- 
erally should not be construed as imply- 
ing that it is unimportant. Such value sys- 
tems are highly contributive to certain of 
the schools’ problems. But this in no way 
relieves the schools of the responsibility 
of addressing themselves to the problem 
with which we are here concerned. Often 





overlooked is the fact that the adults who 
determine these extra-school milieus of 
children are themselves products of the 
schools. Further, a fundamental purpose 
of the schools is to compensate for the 
deficiencies of children’s homes. 

Some aspects of this problem can bet- 
ter be reflected in the raising of certain 
questions, recognizing that objective an- 
swers to them would be most difficult 
to obtain. To what extent and in what 
ways are the intellectual tone, the nature 
of intellectual aspiration levels, the priz- 
ing highly of the thrill of learning, and 
intellectual growth affected by the intel- 
lectual outlook and sensitivities of both 
school administrators and teachers? With- 
out in any way implying that athletic 
coaches are mentally limited, one can’t 
help wondering about the cultural nur- 
turance provided by the superintend- 
ents, a majority in some states, who rose 
to their positions of educational leader- 
ship via the coaching route. With respect 
to the cultivation of broad reading in- 
terests in our children and a rich cultural 
background for their learnings, what are 
the implications of the fact that so many 
of our teachers read so little beyond the 
demands of their work? A discouraging 
prepondence of the teachers in a number 
of samples report the annual reading of 
no more than one book of even current 
fiction beyond whatever professional 
reading they may do. To what extent 
are mentally superior children caused, 
perhaps unwittingly, to perceive their 
learning activities in terms of specific, 
often atomistic, tasks which carry only 
highly specific and superficially tangible 
rewards in contrast to the discovery that 
learning can be thrillingly enjoyable, that 
it feels good to grow rather than just to 
put on weight? Put a bit differently, to 
what extent and in what ways do the 
value systems of the teachers contribute 
to intrinsically rather than extrinsically 


motivated learning in mentally superior 
children? In what ways are the value 
systems of children affected by the con- 
stricted perspectives of teachers engaged 
in teaching subjects for which they have 
only a modicum of content preparation? 
The implications of these and similar 
questions, varying of course in degree of 
generality, can create an anxiety not only 
about the quality of programs for the 
mentally superior but also about even 
the practices instituted for them. 


Four Positive Suggestions 


The purpose of this admittedly incom- 
plete identification of factors which bear 
upon the all-too-often ill-considered in- 
troduction of educational practices in the 
name of the mentally superior is not in- 
tended as an invitation for an ineffective 
meeting at the wailing wall. Implicit in 
the description of these contributing fac- 
tors is the nature of positive steps which 
should be taken in order to give integrity 
to what should be done for mentally su- 
perior children in our schools. There ap- 
pear to be four major directions in which 
our thinking and action should proceed 
in this problem area if educators are to 
exercise the leadership for which they 
presumably are being trained. Effective 
action in these four directions could do 
much to correct the current condition 
whereby society appears to be failing to 
capitalize on from 25 to 4o per cent of 
its natural resources in human capability. 

First, we need to formulate a socially 
and psychologically sound philosophy of 
education for the mentally superior. It 
need differ only in details from a sound 
general philosophy of education. Its rele- 
vance to the mentally superior will be 
largely in the way it is implemented. Pre- 
sumably, it will be democratic rather than 
egalitarian, reflecting a full sensitivity to 
the fact of individual differences and to 
the psychological characteristics of the 
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mentally superior. Associated with this 
philosophy must be a firm and abiding 
commitment to it. Any such commit- 
ment is not to be confused with the tend- 
ency to “get on the bandwagon,” with 
the desire only to compete with other 
school systems, or with a fear of the im- 
plications of Sputniks. Even though it 
may well be that a Sputnik-induced fear 
has caused some schools to attempt to do 
the type of things advocated by some of 
our educational experimentalists as long 
as half a century ago, we can not afford 
to erect educational structures on the 
sands of fear. 

Secondly, the kinds of problems en- 
countered in providing educationally ef- 
fective programs for mentally superior 
children bring into sharp focus again the 
importance of the kinds of professional 
programs offered by the colleges and uni- 
versities for the purpose of preparing 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
to assume their socially crucial roles. The 
mentally superior need, and are particu- 
larly endowed to benefit more from, the 
broadly cultured educator rather than 
the narrowly trained educationist. This 
in no sense need lead to the elimination 
of all instruction in classroom methodol- 
ogy. But it must lead to the perception 
of methodology as a means to an end and 
to a readiness and ability to help children 
attain appropriate goals by whatever ap- 
proach fits the characteristics of the child, 
the particular kind of learning activity 
which is at the moment involved, and the 
psychosocial situation within which the 
learning is to take place. It is quite pos- 
sible that the area of greater concern 
for the professional schools is that of pro- 
viding an increased philosophical, psy- 
chological, and broadly cultural orienta- 
tion and perspective for supervisors and 
administrators. 

Thirdly, we must face up to the im- 
portance and need of defining much 
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more clearly than seems presently to be 
the case just whom we mean by mentally 
superior children. Such great legitimate 
concern has been expressed regarding the 
fact that even good mental test results do 
not tell us all we need to know about 
children that the proper use of good in- 
telligence tests has been accorded a lower 
status than it deserves. Many have thrown 
out the baby with the bath water. But we 
also define the population with which we 
are concerned in terms of social needs. 
We can, for instance, ascertain the per- 
centage of our total population needed to 
carry on work of a high conceptual level 
in our society and then, on the basis of 
such findings, arrive at a much firmer pic- 
ture of the percentage of our school pop- 
ulation for which we need to do different 
things educationally in order to qualify 
them to meet these social demands. Avail- 
able data suggest that we need to do these 
kinds of things for children with a de- 
rived IQ of 125 upward. This type of 
designation need not imply any social 
stasis. Among other things, it would 
seem to have more foundation in fact 
than do designations born more of blind 
guessing or guilt feelings. Identification 
procedures should be implemented ac- 
cordingly, with particular emphasis on 
early identification. Such identification 
must be initiated four or five years earlier 
than the fourth grade level, which is 
characteristic of current practice in so 
many school systems. 

Lastly, thinking about doing something 
for mentally superior children must pro- 
ceed first in terms of total program plan- 
ning. Any practices that are introduced 
must be perceived only as means of mov- 
ing toward the realization of a total pro- 
gram. New practices or modifications 
which are undertaken without this total 
program anchorage have too great a 
chance to prove only disillusioning and 
frustrating. Whatever is planned or done 





must be effected in terms of a sound so- 
cial philosophy, on the basis of the psy- 
chological facts of the case, in terms of 
the unique realities of the local situation, 
and on the basis of any research findings 
that may be relevant. 


The Plural Approach 


Thinking predicated upon the assump- 
tion that there must be a single educa- 
tional practice which will provide effec- 
tively for mentally superior children is 
illusory. Prov iding properly for these 
children involves the doing of many 
things: sound and early identification; a 
willingness to accelerate when the total 
psychological picture warrants, but nei- 
ther an addiction to nor a blanket aversion 
from the practice; psychologically and 
educationally sound enrichment, involv- 
ing good library facilities and effective use 
of other ancillary services; special within- 
class groups, special groups within schools 
or school systems, or complete special 
classes; advanced accreditation facilities; 
correspondence courses, particularly for 
the relatively isolated small school, the 
use of a school system consultant work- 
ing only in the interests of these young- 
sters, and numerous other provisions. Just 
what is needed must depend upon the 
pattern of factors in the community, in 
the school staff, and in the pupils them- 
selves. Further, the pattern of provisions 
which can be effective in one school sys- 


tem at one time quite likely may not be 
the one which will be effective five years 
hence. 

In the eyes of many, one glaring de- 
ficiency in this statement will lie in the 
failure to point out specific needs for re- 
search. Rather than close with the dis- 
sertation benediction that much research 
still is needed in this area, suffice it to 
point out that we have had on the record 
for many years the results of much more 
research than we have seen reflected in 
educational practice. Much recent re- 
search is essentially duplicative of or sup- 
portive to what has been available for 
him who would read. Some new research 
fronts have been developed and what is 
being learned can be most helpful. But 
whatever they may be, they do not alter 
the basic problems identified here. 
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Conditions productive 
of superior children 


CHILDREN BECOME MENTALLY superior 
through a combination of being born 
with superior potential and being raised 
in a superior environment. Nobody 
knows the relative importance of these 
two factors. Certainly, biological intelli- 
gence is too low in some children to per- 
mit them to develop even average mental 
ability. Probably a severe environmental 
handicap can prevent the potentially most 
able child from showing more than aver- 
age mental ability. 

It seems probable that our society ac- 
tually discovers and develops no more 
than perhaps half its potential intellectual 
talent. Some evidence for this statement 
lies in the fact that former immigrant 
groups, which at one time did the heavy 
labor of America, at first produced very 
few mentally superior children; but after 
a sojourn in this country of two or three 
generations, they have produced large 
numbers of mentally superior people. 
They did this through bettering the en- 
vironment in which they reared their 
children. The same process is now going 
on in the underprivileged groups of to- 
day—the Negroes, the Puerto Ricans, 
the rural southern whites—as they secure 
better economic conditions and then cre- 
ate a more favorable environment for 
the mental development of their children. 

There is some validity to a view of the 
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production of mentally superior people 
as a processing of human material. Some 
of this material is of better biological 
quality than other parts of it, but it all 
depends heavily on social processing for 
the quality of the final product. 

In this paper we shall deliberately ig- 
nore the biological element in the pro- 
duction of mentally superior children and 
consider only the cultivation of mental 
superiority through the family, the 
school, and the community. We shall try 
to answer the question: What kind of 
social environment produces mentally 
superior children most efficiently, and 
how can we expand this environment and 
make it more effective? 


Social Class and Cities 


Mentally superior children come in 
relatively high proportions from upper 
and upper-middle class families and in 
relatively lower proportions from lower 
working class families. This fact has been 
affirmed in dozens of studies of the rela- 
tions between IQ and socio-economic 
status. 

Some idea of the relative efficiencies of 
the various social classes in processing 
their children for mental ability is given 
in Table 1, which comes from a study of 
all the children in the sixth grade of the 
public schools of a medium-sized mid- 





Table 1 


Efficiencies of the Various Social Classes in Producing Children in the 
Top and Bottom Quarters of IQ Distribution 


Sixth Grade in River City 











Percentage Efficiency Ratio! in Producing Children in 
Distribution 

of Children Top Quarter Bottom Quarter 
Upper and Upper Middle 10 1.8 4 
Lower Middle 27 1.5 6 


Upper Lower 39 8 1.1 


Social Class 


Lower Lower 24 4 1.6 





1 These ratios indicate the relative efficiencies of the various social classes. If all classes 
were equally efficient in producing children of a given quartile in IQ, the ratios would 


all be 1. 


western city. The upper and upper- 
middle classes, combined, produced 1.8 
times as many children in the upper 
quarter of the IQ distribution as they 
would if all social classes had been equally 
efficient at this, and only .4 times as many 
children in the lowest quarter. The lower 
working class showed a reversal of these 
efficiency ratios. 

If all four socio-economic groups had 
been as efficient as the upper and upper- 
middle class groups in providing children 


with IQ’s in the top quarter (above about 
110), there would have been 180 children 
with IQ’s over 110 in this community 
for every 100 such children today. In 
other words, the numbers of mentally su- 
perior children would have been almost 
doubled, and the intelligence level of the 
child population would have been lifted 
enormously. 

Similar conclusions arise from a study 
of high school seniors in a city of 500,000. 
Roughly 5 per cent of the seniors were 


Table 2 


Efficiencies of Schools of Various Socio-Economic Levels 
in Producing Academically Superior High School Seniors 
Data from an American city of 500,000 population. 








High School 


A B C D  E FGH 


No. of graduates 412 392 325 #71 400 1,203 


No. of superior students 
in graduating class 77 


Per cent of superior 
students 19 


Rank in Socio-economic 
status 


No. of superior students if 
A ratio prevailed 


45 


30 17 


14 76° 229 
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selected by a systematic screening pro- 
gram as being “academically superior.” 
As can be seen in Table 2, the various 
high schools contributed to this total in 
rough proportion to the socio-economic 
status of the parents. The school with 
highest socio-economic status contributed 
19 per cent of its seniors to the select 
group. Within this group, 92 per cent of 
the fathers were high school graduates; 
65 per cent were college graduates. The 
three schools with lowest socio-economic 
status contributed 1.5 per cent of their 
seniors to the select group. Less than 40 
per cent of the fathers of the superior 
students in these three schools were high 
school graduates. If all schools had con- 
tributed as efficiently as School A to the 
production of superior students, there 
would have been 532 instead of 194, or 
almost three times as many. Probably the 
reason this proportion is higher than the 
proportion reported in Table 1 is that 
Table 1 refers to sixth graders, Table 2 
to twelfth graders. The cultural advan- 
tages of the higher status children prob- 
ably cumulated between the sixth and 
twelfth grades to give them even greater 
superiority over their less privileged age- 
mates. 

Granted the assumption we are mak- 
ing in this paper—that mental superiority 
is largely a product of social environ- 
ment—the mental level of the population 
would be raised very greatly if we could 
give all children the kinds of social en- 
vironment which upper middle class chil- 
dren have today. 

Mentally superior children also tend 
to come from urban and suburban com- 
munities, rather than from rural com- 
munities. This is not as pronounced an 
effect as the social class effect, but it 
seems to indicate that the urban-suburban 
environment is more stimulating mentally 
than the rural environment. 

Within the families lower on the socio- 
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economic scale, there is enough produc- 
tion of mentally superior youth to indi- 
cate that socio-economic status alone is 
not what makes the difference between a 
good and poor environment for mental 
growth. It is probably certain cultural 
and motivational deprivations that often 
go with low socio-economic status that 
reduce the efficiency of lower status fam- 
ilies. Whenever a very bright boy or girl 


_.iS discovered in a family of low economic 


status, it turns out that this family has 
unusual characteristics which give the 
youth an advantage. These characteristics 
may consist of thrift and ambition or of 
an interest on the part of the mother or 
father in literature, art, or science. 

Summing up the argument thus far, 
it seems that boys and girls who are men- 
tally superior have become so because of 
(1) a home and school environment 
which stimulated them to learn and to 
enjoy learning; (2) parents and other sig- 
nificant persons who set examples of in- 
terest and attainment in education which 
the children unconsciously imitated, and 
(3) early family training which produced 
a desire for achievement in the child. 
When these influences act upon a child 
with average or better biological equip- 
ment for learning, the child will become 
mentally superior. They are sometimes 
found in unexpected places. 

For instance, Paul is a very good stu- 
dent in high school. His mother has 
worked as a waitress for years, since her 
husband deserted her, to support herself 
and Paul. She placed Paul in a boys’ home 
sponsored by a church, and he has lived 
there from the age of 8 until his present 
age of 18. He says, “My father and 
mother never went to college. I thought 
I'd like to do better in life than they did.” 
At the boys’ home, the superintendent 
and the teachers were demanding but 
warm. Under them, Paul performed well 
in the elementary school until time for 





senior high, when he went to the local 
public school. Here he had some difficulty 
at first. He says, “English was about my 
worst subject. The teacher helped me 
though, and I improved a lot. I consider 
her an important person in my life.” A 
careers unit in civics helped him to decide 
on engineering or mathematics, and he 
will go to college with scholarship help. 
Two of his closest friends have college 
plans. The superintendent of the home 
has urged him to go. “He told me to go 
to college. He said I was a good student, 
and I ought to go to college.” 


Divergent Thinkers 


Among the mentally superior part of 
the population some people are creative 
and some are not. Much attention has 
been paid recently to the quality or quali- 
ties of creativity on the assumptions that 
our society needs not only intellectually 
facile people but, more especially, crea- 
tive people, and that a high IQ does not 
guarantee creativity. 

Guilford and others have made a dis- 
tinction between “convergent thinking” 
and “divergent thinking.” The person 
with “convergent” intellectual ability is 
retentive and docile. He tends to seek the 
single, predetermined “correct” answer 
to an intellectual problem. On the other 
hand, the “divergent” thinker is construc- 
tive and creative. He tends to seek the 
novel, experimental, and multiple answer 
to an intellectual problem. 

Guilford has devised a number of tests 
of creative intelligence which have only 
a low positive correlation with the usual 
intelligence tests. Getzels and Jackson 
(3), using these tests, picked out a group 
of high school pupils who were high in 
IQ (average 150) but not especially high 
in creative thinking for comparison with 
a group high in creative thinking but 
lower in IQ (average 127). The two 
groups did equally well in achievement 


tests, but the high intelligence, non- 
creative group were preferred by their 
teachers as the kind of students they liked 
to have in their classes. The high creative 
group, in freely-written stories, showed 
more humor, more unexpected endings, 
more incongruities, and generally a freer 
play of fantasy. Similarly, Cattell and 
Drevdahl (2) compared outstanding re- 
search scientists with outstanding teach- 
ers and administrators in the same fields 
on the 16 P.F. Personality Inventory. 
They found the researchers to be more 
self-sufficient and schizothymic (intro- 
verted), to have a greater drive for 
mastery, and to entertain more radical 
ideas. 

We know relatively little, as yet, about 
creative people and even less about what 
makes them creative. If it proves to be 
true that some or all of the qualities of 
creativity can be taught, this will become 
another goal in the society’s processing of 
mentally superior children. 


The Under-Achievers 


In the study of intellectually superior 
children, attention has been called to a 
substantial group whose educational per- 
formance falls below what might reason- 
ably be expected from their performance 
on intelligence tests. These mentally 
superior under-achievers are people with 
biological or environmental superiority 
who have not put their superiority to use 
in school. They may be regarded as prod- 
ucts of an inadequate processing in the 
home, the community, or the school. This 
conclusion emerges from a number of re- 
cent studies of bright under-achievers. 

Thus, Terman and Oden, in their study 
of adults whom they had followed from 
childhood as gifted children (8), com- 
pared the 150 men in their sample who 
had been most successful in their occupa- 
tions with the 150 least successful men. 
As children, these men had all had IQ’s 
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of 135 or higher. The more successful 
group had had.an average IQ of 155 in 
1922, while the less successful had had 
an average of 150. However, there were 
considerable differences in other respects 
between the two groups. Ninety per cent 
of the more successful had been gradu- 
ated from college, compared with 37 per 
cent of the less successful. Fifty per cent 
of the fathers of the more successful 
group were college graduates, compared 
with only 16 per cent of the fathers of 
the less successful. In occupation, 38 per 
cent of the fathers of the more successful 
were professional men, compared with 19 
per cent of the fathers of the less success- 
ful. 

Terman concludes, “Where all are so 
intelligent, it follows necessarily that dif- 
ferences in success must be due largely 
to non-intellectual factors”; and “Every- 
thing considered, there is nothing in 
which the (more successful and less suc- 
cessful) groups present a greater contrast 
than in drive to achieve and in all-round 
social adjustment. . . . At any rate, we 
have seen that intellect and achievement 
are far from perfectly correlated.” 

Most of the studies of under-achieve- 
ment have been made on boys rather than 
girls, because bright boys are under- 
achievers in school much more frequently 
than girls are. The many studies have 
produced substantially similar results and 
point to under-achievement as a form of 
personal and social maladjustment. In one 
or another of these studies, the following 
characteristics of underachieving able 
students appear: 


1. They see themselves as inadequate 
persons. 

2. They have lower aspirations than 
achievers. 

3. They do not like school as well as 
achievers do. 

4- They do not enjoy learning from 
books. 


5. They have lower popularity and lead- 
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ership status in the eyes of their age- 
mates. 

. They tend to come from homes that 
are broken or emotionally inadequate 
in other ways. 

. They tend to come from homes of 
low socio-economic status. 

. Their vocational goals are not as 
clearly defined as those of achievers. 

. Their study habits are not as good 
as those of achievers. 

. They have narrower interests than 
those of achievers. 

. They have poorer personal adjust- 
ment than that of achievers. 


Haggard (6), comparing high with low 
achieving high IQ children, found that 
the high achievers had better mental 
health. In particular, the high achievers 
in arithmetic, “had by far the best-devel- 
oped and healthiest egos, both in relation 
to their own emotions and mental proc- 
esses and in their greater maturity in deal- 
ing with the outside world of people and 
things. ” Haggard concluded, “Our find- 
ings indicate that the best way to produce 
clear thinking is to help children develop 
into anxiety-free, emotionally healthy in- 
dividuals who are also trained to master 
a variety of intellectual tasks.” 

Much the same conclusion is expressed 
by Gowan (4) after reviewing a number 
of studies of underachievement. He says, 
“To summarize, achievement is an indica- 
tion that the individual has successfully 
transferred a large enough portion of his 
basic libidinal drives to areas of cultural 
accomplishment so that he derives a sig- 
nificant portion of his gratification from 
them.” 

Although the general proposition seems 
justified that high IQ underachievers are 
people with inadequate socialization and 
poor personal-social adjustment, there are 
two major exceptions to this generaliza- 
tion. One exception refers to a group of 
high IQ boys with a limited horizon. 
They are well-adjusted within a small 
world which does not require more than 





average school achievement and does 
not require a college education. Take 
Kenny, for example. With an IQ of 145, 
Kenny found school work easy and more 
or less coasted through his studies, doing 
enough work to get fairly good grades, 
but falling down somewhat in high 
school, where he graduated at about the 
middle of his class. Kenny’s parents were 
earnest people, good church members, 
with little formal education. They did 
not read very much and had no intellec- 
tual interests. They were satisfied with 
Kenny’s report cards and pleased that he 
was going further in school than they had 
gone. They were especially pleased with 
Kenny’s interest in earning money. He 
always had several jobs waiting for him 
and showed great enterprise as a sales- 
man. During his later years in high school, 
he worked in a shoe store where his em- 
ployer was so pleased with his work that 
he offered Kenny a full-time job and a 
chance to buy into his business when he 
was graduated from high school. This 
seemed good to Kenny, and he is now 
getting along well as junior partner in 
the store. 

The other exception refers to a rather 
large group of girls with high intelligence 
who achieve very well up to the end of 
high school, when their grades fall off 
and they show little or no interest in go- 
ing to college. These girls either get mar- 
ried as soon as they finish high school or 
they take a job in an office or a shop for 
a few years until they marry. Girls do 
not generally show as underachievers 
because their school grades are pretty 
well maintained until the end of high 
school. But they would be called under- 
achievers if under-achievement were de- 
fined as failure to go as far in education 
as one’s abilities would justify. 

With this broad definition of under- 
achievement, one can say that the gifted 
underachievers have not been effectively 


processed by the society for maximal or 
optimal educational achievement for one 
or more of the following reasons: 


Inadequate home environ.nent leaves them 
personally maladjusted and unable to 
use their intellectual ability. 

Inadequate home environment limits their 
horizon and fails to stimulate them to 
use education for vocational achieve- 
ment, although they are personally well 
adjusted. 

Inadequate home environment fails to in- 
still in them a deep drive or need for 
achievement. 

School and home together fail to instill 
in them an intrinsic love of learning. 
The social role of wife and mother is 
seen by some girls as more important 
than that of student; and the home, 
school, and community have caused 
them to see a conflict between marriage 
and a home, on the one hand, and con- 
tinued educational achievement on the 

other. 


Increasing the Supply 


Holding to our tentative assumption 
that production of mentally superior peo- 
ple is more a matter of social engineering 
than of discovery and exploitation of a 
rare natural resource, we may essay an 
answer to the question of how to in- 
crease the supply of mentally superior 
children who are well motivated to 
achieve in school and college. 

First, it must be remembered that our 
culturally deprived families, both in the 
big cities and in isolated rural areas, have 
always in the past improved themselves 
as producers of superior children when 
they had economic opportunity. The 
same process of improvement is evident 
today among working class Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, and white emigrants from 
the rural South. It is to these groups that 
we may look for an increased supply of 
able youngsters, and the rate of increase 
is likely to be considerably facilitated by 
increasing their degree of economic op- 
portunity and enriching their cultural 
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environment. This point is a central one 
for those social policies related to our 
long-range needs for manpower and for 
school programs aimed at the underprivi- 
leged and academically impoverished. 
Within the schools, there is a grave need 
for greater attention to rewards for 
achievement within these groups, for a 
keener recognition of developing intel- 
lectual effort, and for a greater respon- 
siveness to embryonic academic motives. 
Second, counseling and guidance serv- 
ices could usefully focus on increasing 
educational motivation among superior 
pupils. The well adjusted child with 
limited horizons, like Kenny, represents 
a kind of national loss. If education is 
concerned with the actualizing of indi- 
vidual potentialities, then special atten- 
tion to youngsters of this kind is more 
than warranted. A sound argument can 
be made for the school counselor’s devot- 
ing more of his time to this sort of de- 
velopmental enterprise than to the re- 
mediation of “problem cases” and to the 
support of the pathological, the delin- 
quent, and the dull. Both kinds of service 
are desirable and necessary, of course; but 
we may have overemphasized the guid- 
ance worker's obligation to the educa- 
tionally handicapped to the serious neg- 
lect, both in training and in on-the-job 
functionings of his potentialities for 
working productively with the superior 
child with low academic motivation. 
Third, studies of the unconscious drive 
for achievement, like those by McClel- 
land (7) and Rosen (8), indicate that 
the early training of boys in the home 
has a great deal to do with their motiva- 
tion to use their mental ability for school 
achievement. Closer collaboration be- 
tween school and home, especially with 
lower class parent groups, can be helpful 
here. Even more, an explicit and articulate 
concern with the development of intel- 
lectual motivations in the earliest school 
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years could possibly harvest a more wide- 
spread drive for academic achievement 
and a deeper channeling of intellectual 
capacities into school work and the kinds 
of goals that our schools and colleges rep- 
resent. It is not so much that boys lack a 
need to achieve, but they often find little 
reward in harnessing their motives to the 
activities of the conventional classroom 
or school. 

Fourth, the demonstration that intel- 
lectually superior and “creative” abilities 
are not the same thing suggests that we 
could profitably expand our search for 
the gifted to include the “divergent 
thinker.” More clarity and precision in 
our methods of identifying creative 
youngsters with above-average but not 
extremely high IQ’s, and more imagina- 
tion and effort in our attention to such 
children might yield a happy increment 
in the numbers of those able to think in- 
ventively about important problems. This 
approach requires, of course, that we re- 
ward the innovator, the person with new 
and deviant ways of dealing with the 
world; and while this requirement is one 
to which we all pay lip service, it is one 
that is likely to entail trouble and incon- 
venience if it is realistically met. That 
the trouble and inconvenience will be 
worth the result is highly probable, but 
the result hardly alters, although it may 
more than justify, the cost. 

Finally, the most potent means of in- 
creasing the numbers of mentally superior 
children that lies at hand for teachers is 
to teach so that learning is made more at- 
tractive to children. This alone will cause 
children to increase their own mental 
abilities. For example, the experiment in 
Manhattanville Junior High School and 
the George Washington Senior High 
High School in New York City is having 
this effect (7). Boys and girls from cul- 
turally deprived families are getting an 
enriched program, combined with guid- 





ance and attempts to improve the home 
environment. This program has kept pu- 
pils in school longer, and there has been 
a measurable increase in IQ points for 
these children as they have progressed 
from the sixth to the ninth grades. 
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Erratum 


A digit was omitted from one of the more horrifying statistics in 
Dr. Dana L. Farnsworth’s “Mental Health Education: Implications for 
Teachers” in the January Record. On p. 264, the article refers to the 
fact that “in 1958, 400,000 children were living with only one parent” 
in the United States. The figure should properly have been 6,400,000! 

We have occasionally made slight mistakes of no significance and 
heard about it from many. With this colossal error, we have had not 
a word from anyone! Perhaps all of us are a bit too struck by the 
misery that that number represents to read it correctly.—EJS 
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The function of theory 
in programs for the gifted 


SELDOM IN THE history of American edu- 
cation has an emergent movement en- 
joyed so solid a combination of support- 
ing influences as has the present active 
concern for the education of gifted chil- 
dren and youth. The idea of the proper 
education of those most wholly educable 
stimulates a happy confluence of thought 
and care on the part of citizens, parents, 
and professional educators. Among the 
citizenry, there is a growing willingness 
to concede that the democratic precept 
of equality of opportunity cannot be at- 
tained through identical provisions for 
all. Parents display increasing willingness 
to accept perceivable differences among 
their children and to provide accord- 
ingly. Professionals who are dedicated to 
the study of human development through 
formal schooling are aligned in this en- 
deavor, as in few others, with students of 
those arts and sciences that comprise the 
stuff of general education. Guidance per- 
sonnel vie with special educators in an 
attempt to individualize the school pro- 
gram for the benefit of brighter young- 
sters. And underneath it all lies the anx- 
iety associated with our comparative 
position in a complex world and the ur- 
gency of effectively educating our future 
scientists and social leaders. 

Yet it is apparent that during the dec- 
ade in which these enabling circumstances 
have existed, the American school has 
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not risen to its challenge or its oppor- 
tunity. There are in contemporary efforts 
toward special education for the gifted 
glaring inadequacies, misconceptions, and 
inconsistencies. These deficiencies in 
measuring to the demands of the task exist 
inpractically every phase of educational 
operations—at the level of conceptualiza- 
tion, in which conflicting definitions and 
plainly mistaken notions frequently oc- 
cur; at the level of program organization 
and administration, in which piecemeal 
and patchwork endeavors fail to integrate 
into a sensibly patterned whole; and at 
the level of the curriculum, in which 
rigidity and impoverishment of imagina- 
tion characterize the usual modifications 
of traditional school subjects. And un- 
questionably worse than those whose 
endeavors are incomplete and inadequate 
are those indeterminate numbers of local 
school systems across the nation that have 
as yet to develop any kind of recogniz- 
able features which qualify as directly 
pertinent to the distinctive traits of the 
gifted. We label this semi-chaotic state 
of affairs as an incipient failure of an 
educational movement unparalleled in po- 
tential significance. 


Need for Theory 


The purpose of the present article is to 
explore the role in this unfortunate state 
of affairs of a single factor, the absence of 





a derived theory of educational experi- 
ence from which effective practices may 
be deduced. An attempt will be made to 
delineate the elements from which a dif- 
ferential theory of education for the in- 
tellectually superior is properly derived, 
to sketch the nature of such a theory, and 
to explain through contrasting present 
inadequacies with more ideal practices 
how consistent reference to theory of this 
sort can make the difference between 
practice that meets and practice that fails 
the exacting objectives of extraordinary 
education for youth of extraordinary 
ability. 

Insofar as the literature on the gifted 
divides into that concerned with the 
person and the nature of his abilities, 
that treating the diverse means for pro- 
gramming special school provisions, and 
that concentrating upon the curriculum 
through which the person is developed, 
our concern here is predominantly with 
the curriculum. We appear to be more 
sufficient in knowledge about the gifted 
person than in knowledge of the nature 
of instructional processes appropriate to 
the qualities which distinguished him 
from the generality of his fellows. In the 
present treatment, however, the applica- 
tion of theory to both program and cur- 
ricular content and method will be illus- 
trated. 

As the character of this work is criti- 
cal, perhaps a word of explanation at this 
point is in order. It is awkward to review 
sincere efforts, often carried out against 
heavy odds, and to emphasize deficien- 
cies. One thus places oneself in the po- 
sition of attacking persons and institutions 
that have risen above others in courage, 
concern, and capacity. It is axiomatic, 
however, that reflective examination and 
judgment, even if harshness is required, 
are essential to future wisdom. This con- 
viction is one of the bases of the present 
analysis. 


Sources of Theory 


Education in general may be charac- 
terized as a process in which the poten- 
tial of the biological organism for per- 
ceptual, conceptual, and rational proc- 
esses is developed against such elements 
of the natural and social environments as 
the value system of a given society de- 
fines as desirable for the species. Thus, 
all children in the American school are 
put through their paces within a sequence 
of experiences geared primarily to the 
capacities and needs of the modal num- 
ber of individuals in the middle range of 
learning capacity. Graded text materials, 
general principles in the art and science 
of teaching, and school facilities are fo- 
cused upon how and what the middle 
mass of persons have demonstrated that 
they can learn and do when deployed in 
the usual manner in the usual school pro- 
grams. 

Historically, as the behavioral sciences 
came more firmly to grips with the nature 
of mental differences, the democratic 
ideal lent itself readily to adaptation of 
the general school curriculum down- 
ward and inward so that the needs and 
capacities of children with handicaps 
could be more helpfully dealt with. Cur- 
rent endeavors in the interest of brighter 
youth reflect a much belated realization 
of the same significance of individual 
differences at the upper end of ability 
scales. We are presently engaged in a 
trial-and-error process of arriving at a 
sequence of developmental experiences 
suited to the fulfillment of moderately 
and markedly deviant behavior poten- 
tials in childhood, recognizing those 
equally deviant roles in adulthood to- 
ward which the early potentials tend to 
lead. 

But simple try-and-see endeavors ig- 
nore man’s ability to eliminate error 
through reason. The contention here is 
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that school men are not taking full ac- 
count of such facts as exist in working 
toward educational practices which in- 
involve and develop those characteristics 
that distinguish the gifted as a group. 
Through Lewis M. Terman’s Genetic 
Studies of Genius (3, 4) and several minor 
studies which were essentially corrobora- 
tive, we know far more about gifted 
youth—their capacities, interests, per- 
sonality traits—than we apply in school 
practice. And we know that the positive 
behavioral deviations which characterize 
gifted youth tend to find outlets in par- 
ticularized social roles as adults—leader- 
ship on virtually all cultural fronts and 
a reconstruction of rather than adjust- 
ment to the status quo. Moreover, there 
is an unusual social readiness to sanction 
major transformations in school routines 
to achieve a more adequate combination 
of experiences for developing persons 
with great inherent abilities. 

What has not been done is to weave 
these various threads of existing under- 
standings into an ideational compound 
directly applicable to special education 
for the gifted. The facts just indicated 
about gifted persons are almost enough 
to construct a disciplined educational 
theory against which specific school 
practices may be logically assessed before 
they are tested empirically. That some 
emergent practices do appear consistent 
with these facts is at present simply 
happy circumstance. That so many prac- 
tices purportedly designed for the gifted 
fail to parallel these differentiating char- 
acteristics and needs of the person makes 
it mandatory that some criterion frame 
of reference be devised which will elim- 
inate much of the waste and error and 
confusion before it happens. This is the 
function of what is here called a differ- 
ential theory of education or of educa- 
tional experience. 
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A Differential Theory 


Although the development of a com- 
prehensive set of criteria of this sort has 
been of concern for a number of years 
(5), the purpose here is simply to sug- 
gest the general form of an appropriate 
theory as a background for an analysis 
of the transformations which can occur 
in school provisions for the gifted where 
conscious efforts to meet articulate cri- 
teria are maintained. 

We have noted that gifted persons are 
distinguishable from the generality in 
several modalities of mind or personality. 
In capacity for learning, they are faster, 
more accurate, and more independent. 
They can learn for themselves what oth- 
ers must be taught. In capacity for 
thought, they exercise more fully the 
entire range of higher mental processes. 
Spontaneous movements tend to occur 
from the concrete, descriptive, and im- 
mediate level of things toward judg- 
ments, concepts of cause, and an appreci- 
ation of the dynamivs of change. In 
short, intellectually superior persons tend 
to think not within the framework of 
the present and known, but underneath 
and beyond it. In motivation or drive, 
they tend to be intrinsically inter- 
ested in the abstractions derived from 
natural phenomena, and they are self- 
motivated in situations where there is an 
opportunity for conceptual learning. As 
a consequence of these enduring pre- 
dispositions and tendencies, they tend to 
acquire relatively vast expanses of knowl- 
edge about natural events and social af-. 
fairs. While there may be selected peaks 
around which special interests and apti- 
tudes combine to make for exceptionally 
great understandings or skills, the intel- 
lectually superior person tends to be 
broad rather than narrow in his mental 
perspectives. Now, what do these facts 
mean for the educative process? 





Added to all this is the significant fact 
that these childhood differences in ca- 
pacity lead toward distinguishable adult 
roles. Studies of the school records of 
contemporary men and women listed in 
Who’s Who in America and American 
Men of Science reveal probabilities of 
listing that are straightforwardly cor- 
related with higher levels of scholastic 
aptitude (7, pp. 34-35). Terman’s bright 
youngsters as even very young adults 
had a phenomenal record of accomplish- 
ments, including striking military achieve- 
ments (3). And an analysis of childhood 
feats of famous men and women of his- 
tory (2) further suggests that future 
roles as leaders and reconstructionists in 
all walks of life can be forecast in the 
deviant behavior patterns of childhood. 
Thus, the proper educational objectives 
for gifted children must be geared to- 
ward distinctive social roles of responsi- 
bility and leadership in keeping with 
patterns of distinctive natural endow- 
ments. 

Play these facts against the acknowl- 
edged cultural relativity of the whole 
educational enterprise, and the essential 
elements of a differential theory of edu- 
cation for the gifted are at hand. What 
are the most effective processes through 
which youngsters of high learning abil- 
ity, destined for adult roles of leadership, 
can be brought into contact with the arts 
and sciences and with a sample of man- 
ners, morals, and human relationships in 
a way that optimally ripens their excep- 
tional potential? The posing of this ques- 
tion emphasizes the requirement that an 
adequate theory integrate (a) a concep- 
tion of pedagogical and curricular proc- 
ess, (b) a view of the cultural content 
available for educational purposes and 
how proper selections can be made from 
it, and (c) an understanding of the per- 
ceptual, conceptual, and rational capaci- 
ties of the intellectually superior as a 


special group. From such an integrative 
theory can be deduced practices and pro- 
grams suited to the gifted and only to 
the gifted. Empirical testing remains, of 
course, the court of final judgment; but 
appropriate theory serves as a kind of 
screen to determine what cases are worth 
testing, just as it provides the essential 
criteria for the test. 


Theory in Practice 


First, there are certain conceptions, 
explicitly held or implied in practice, 
about the nature of giftedness or the 
nature of the education of gifted persons. 
The “academically talented” is a phrase 
popularized within the past two or three 
years by a project of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Much of the litera- 
ture emerging under the auspices of this 
project is based squarely upon standard 
practices in school organization and cur- 
riculum. Slight modifications of the ac- 
customed regimen appear to be all that is 
necessary. Thus, some acceleration is 
feasible; some ability grouping appears 
advantageous, and some subject matter 
displacement promises better effects. The 
general tenor of recommendations follows 
this kind of logic: “Instruction in math 
is good; the gifted can learn more of it; 
therefore, require two years of them 
instead of one.” In language, the Tequire- 
ment of three or four years in those 
languages already in vogue seems to suf- 
fice; and in the natural sciences, again, 
mere additions to the length of experi- 
ence or slight disarrangement in grade 
placement of subject matter seem to suit 
the purpose. The academically talented 
youngster, by way of definition, is seen 
as one who can handle “five solid sub- 
jects.” 

This is an impoverished conception of 
giftedness, and the experiences indicated 
are but pale reflections of those com- 
mensurate to the task of realistically de- 
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veloping superior deposits of biological 
capacity within the context of drastically 
altered technological, ideological and so- 
cial worlds. Rather, a differentiated the- 
ory of education calls not for reference 
to present practices, but to practices not 
yet existent and possibly not yet dreamed 
of, but possible and practicable in view 
of the deviant learning potential and an- 
ticipated social role of the gifted. Un- 
tapped areas and levels of knowledge. 
untried patterns of school organization, 
and unaccustomed types of teaching are 
demanded by the challenge and oppor- 
tunity. In terms of curriculum, the point 
of departure should be the whole range 
of knowledge, rather than the limited 
fragments which served a century ago; 
and in terms of process, independent 
learning should be encouraged so that 
instruction can focus on subtleties and 
complexities not readily resolved or mas- 
tered by even a superior young learner. 

Another failure to conceive properly 
the educative process shows in the sub- 
stitution of simple toughness for com- 
plexities inherent in higher levels of 
abstraction or deeper levels of penetra- 
tion into the nature and origins of things. 
Some teachers are capitalizing upon the 
sentiment for improvement by simply 
grading pupil achievement more strictly 
and more arbitrarily, with little attention 
at all to instructional alterations which 
might lead to a higher quality of under- 
standing. The mere imposition of arbi- 
trary standards can cover for poor teach- 
ing and result in unfortunate stress 
within youngsters who are already doing 
essentially all they can do. Longer as- 
signments and more exacting memoriza- 
tion and copy work are usually antitheti- 
cal to the needs of the gifted, not 
conducive to their optimum develop- 
ment. Theory suggests different kinds of 
content and different kinds of expecta- 
tions on the part of pupils, differences 
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which respect the dimensions of experi- 
ence open only to those of superior in- 
tellectual endowment. 

Part of the same tendency of school 
men to remain within the bonds of tra- 
ditionalism is the thick atmosphere of 
competitive test-mindedness which one 
feels in certain schools with a high per- 
centage of college-bound students. It 
must be remembered that college is not 
an end for instruction in the secondary 
school, any more than the secondary 
school is an end toward which elemen- 
tary instruction is geared. Altered con- 
ceptions of the educative process should 
pertain distinctively to all these graded 
steps on the American school ladder. It 
is vicious that tightened college admis- 
sions should be misused to stifle curricu- 
lar developments of the imaginative sort 
needed. Quantitative gains in measured 
subject matter are not a substitute for 
qualitative gains in depth and breadth 
of understanding not presently repre- 
sented in many standardized indices in 
common use. 


Organization 


On the organizational side, a sound 
differential theory suggests a compre- 
hensive pattern of varied arrangements, 
rather than modifications of a single 
type. No mere administrative re-arrange- 
ments are likely to be sufficient. Yet in 
school after school across the nation, the 
practice of acceleration is reported as a 
program for the gifted. This misconcep- 
tion characterizes the rapidly increasing 
Advanced Placement Program, which at 
heart simply accelerates the student 
through standard courses of study. And 
if the single feature of the local school 
program is not acceleration, then ability 
grouping or early admission may be of- 
fered as a whole program. Nor do the 
availability of algebra in the eighth grade 
(even for credit, if that debate has been 





won!) nor the omission of eighth grade 
general science measure up to the de- 
mands of a full organizational pattern 
for the experience which gifted youth 
need as proper education. 

Equally lamentable are entries with 
some well conceived feature, selectively 
applied in given schools, given grade lev- 
els, or given subjects, but not made avail- 
able for bright students across the schools. 
Thus, one may find “partial segregation” 
practiced at grade five, but not earlier. 
A seminar type of discussion, with open- 
ended exploration of problems and issues 
related to academic disciplines but not 
treated in graded textbooks, may be pro- 
vided through insistent urging by a sin- 
gle figure in one school, with this poten- 
tial remaining coolly ignored by all other 
schools within the community. And at 
the senior year of high school, “inde- 
pendent research” in the natural sciences 
may frequently be found as a filler for 
the gap left by unplanned earlier tamper- 
ing. But why not independent research 
into problems of a sociological or psy- 
chological nature? And why not inde- 
pendent research earlier? Similarly, the 
nature of whatever advanced electives 
that are available is frequently con- 
tingent upon the accidental availability 
of teachers or community residents. 
Sound theory suggests systematic and 
comprehensive programming at every 
level in the child’s development for every 
qualified child in the community, and 
in every aspect of learning where su- 
perior integrative or. expressive capacity 
exists. Piecemeal efforts and patchwork 
programming do not substitute for whole 
cloth. 


Curriculum and Methods 


Thus, curricular thought with respect 
to the gifted is a little like yesterday’s 
bread, a trifle stale. No breakthrough has 


occurred, except in a rare island of ex- 
cellence here or there, in conceptions of 
how the biological potential of well- 
endowed youngsters is transmuted into a 
functioning human being of a superior 
kind. Again, we find thought of this 
character: “History is good education; 
therefore, more history for the superior 
learner.” High learning potential, on the 
other hand, we have noted, tends toward 
thought underneath and beyond descrip- 
tive representations. The proper study 
of history, a differential theory suggests, 
should include studies about history as 
a form of human endeavor—its basic na- 
ture, its possible interpretations and 
analyses, its techniques, and its sources 
of validation. Whenever particularized 
records of nations or movements are ex- 
amined, concrete events should be iso- 
lated to illustrate the dynamics which led 
to them, and study should be directed 
toward the discovery of regularities 
which pertain to historical phenomena as 
such. And as to organization, the usual 
chronological order of presentation 
should be conceived as only one possible 
approach, certainly to be varied with 
others equally as valid and probably more 
transferable. Such “enrichment” in his- 
tory should be paralleled in other sub- 
jects as well. Generic theory suggests 
systematic and comprehensive enrich- 
ment in all subjects, rather than in those 
which by accident or through expedi- 
ency come up for scrutiny. 

And of equal importance is the realiza- 
tion, again indicated among the guiding 
principles, that those academic disciplines 
which in yesteryear were a fair and 
representative sampling of man’s heritage 
of wisdom are today but isolated frag- 
ments in a richly expanded body of art, 
science, and morality. It has never seemed 
clear why history should be a basic 
school subject, but not sociology; chem- 
istry, but not astronomy; mechanics of 
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speech and writing, but not logic, and 
fiction but not philosophy. Incontinent 
quantities of knowledge have been un- 
folded, not yet represented in the school 
curriculum. For those who can embrace 
larger expanses, it is proper that these be 
deliberately incorporated into the cur- 
ricular structure. 

Nor may instructional methodology 
escape attention in this vein. Indiscrimi- 
nate labeling of practically any kind of 
usage has at one time or another been 
hailed as that something “extra” for the 
gifted student. The re-discovery of typi- 
cally “progressive” modes of directing 
learning activities sometimes is signalled 
as just the thing. And instructional prac- 
tices ranging from formal lectures in the 
secondary school to unit planning by 
teachers and pupils have in turn come to 
the fore as promising suggestions. But 
methods, too, should be disciplined by 
theory. Some pertain to the distinctive 
abilities of the gifted; some do not. In- 
verse ratios of teaching to learning are 
suggested by a theory which takes ac- 
count of the superior learner’s capacity 
to acquire for himself much of what has 
traditionally been taught. And the con- 
tent for discussion in whatever subject 
matter must quickly transcend the de- 
scriptive level and move toward the 
problematic and indeterminate phases 
where genuine thought can be actively 
engaged. To teach what is not known 
for sure can be far more appropriate 
education for abler students than dull 
and often obsolescent “certainties.” 


Conclusion 


So much for an examination of the 
nature of deficiencies in the present 
movement of education for the gifted 
and for illustrations of how an inter- 
mediate body of theory, standing be- 
tween psychological and biological fact 
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and educational practice, can make a 
contributive difference. Our needs for 
the cultivation of the human abilities 
represented by our superior children are 
too great to require underscoring. The 
challenge of educating with maximum 
effectiveness our most educable young- 
sters is, in at least one vital sense, that of 
translating into imaginative and planned 
educational practice the knowledge of 
distinctively superior children and of the 
learning process available from the be- 
havioral sciences. 

This job of translation clearly demands 
a familiarity with facts and ideas and the 
support of enterprises likely to uncover 
more facts and to produce a richer stock 
of useful notions. More importantly, 
however, it requires inventiveness and 
sustained effort to apply the knowledge 
at hand in an integrated way to all levels 
of the educational sequence, harnessing 
over time the potential contributions of 
curriculum planning, administration and 
organization, and methods of instruction 
in the light of our understanding of the 
gifted youngster, his needs, and his po- 
tential place i in a free society. A differ- 
ential theory of education for the super- 
ior must draw heavily on the behavioral 
sciences, but it must remain an educa- 
tional theory. 

Without such a theory, the education 
of the gifted is liable to remain a thing 
of shreds and patches. With it, we may 
well evolve a scheme for developing our 
most promising intellects that will not 
only serve well our nation and the world, 
but suggest ways by which more articu- 
late and fact-based theories can enrich 
and strengthen our entire educational en- 
terprise. 
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Contributors 


Democracy in many ways reduces to a 
respect for human differences. In educa- 
tion, this kind of respect has energized 
much of our concern for the retarded, 
the handicapped, and the disturbed. 
Under the goad of new and urgent social 
demands for cultivated talent, our schools 
are now thinking more vigorously than 
ever before about that other kind of 
deviant, the gifted and mentally superior 
child. 

Our April theme is “The Education of 
the Gifted,” developed for us by three 
psychologists who are unusually rich in 
educational experience. Dr. Virgil Ward, 
a faculty member at the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Virginia, has 
long been active in the affairs of the 
Southern Regional Education Board and 
in other educational enterprises in the 
South. Dr. Robert Havighurst, whose 
Educating Gifted Children is only the 
last of a series of important books that 
began in 1944 with Who Shall be Edu- 
cated?, is a member of the Committee on 
Human Development at the University 
of Chicago. Dr. T. Ernest Newland, our 
third contributor, has had a creative 
hand in a number of research projects 
concerned with exceptional children and 
has enjoyed a rare opportunity to observe 
highly selected older adolescents as As- 
sociate Director of the Department of 
Military Psychology and Leadership at 
West Point. He currently teaches at the 
University of Illinois. 

Our focus on the special roles, actual 
and potential, of the superior child can 
be generalized, willy-nilly, to an anthro- 
pological examination of other roles in 
our own culture. Dr. Jules Henry, whose 
field work has taken him to many an 
exotic corner of the world, gives particu- 
lar attention to the role of the teacher 
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in his anthropologist’s view of present 
curriculum changes. He is a member of 
the faculty at Washington University, St. 
Louis. 

And any study of different roles and 
their interrelationships in a society leads 
inevitably to questions of ethics and poli- 
tics, the canons of how power and influ- 
ence may properly be exercised among 
people. Dr. Richard McKeon contributes 
his ideas on this central topic in the form 
of his Lyman Bryson Memorial Address, 
the first given to commemorate a loved 
and admired figure in American educa- 
tion. Dr. McKeon, currently at the Cen- 
ter for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences, is distinguished service 
professor of Greek and the humanities 
at the University of Chicago. 

Also from the University of Chicago, 
Dr. Eric P. Hamp joins us this month, 
translating the significance of his special 
field of linguistics into terms of im- 
portance for those concerned with lan- 
guage learning. As his straightforward 
and helpful article goes to press, Dr. 
Hamp is eccupied with field research on 
Central European linguistics in Yugo- 
slavia. 

Finally, our essay-reviewer for April 
is Dr. Leland B. Jacobs, a specialist in 
children’s literature on the staff of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Dr. Jacobs, reminding us that taste, like 
many human traits, is highly susceptible 
to early influences, introduces us to a few 
of the many books published for children 
each year which exercise a subtle control 
over their literary sensitivities and im- 
aginations. If that control is to be under 
the sway of good ends, then we need 
more familiarity than most of us have 
with the reading material offered annu- 
ally to the young. 





JULES HENRY 
Washington University, St. Louis 


An anthropologist’s view 
of curriculum change 


I HAVE BEEN informed, especially by those 
who disagree with my opinions, that all 
social scientists should start their writing 
or speeches by telling what their biases 
are: whether as children they were happy 
or deprived; whether their daddies were 
authoritarian; whether they were breast 
or bottle fed, etc. One anthropologist 
even argued at a recent international con- 
vention that if an anthropologist was 
working in malaria country he should 
state what his temperature was when he 
made his observations. While I cannot 
report my temperature, I have no ob- 
jection to telling you something of my 
life as a school boy in New York City. 


Teacher: the Enemy 


I remember that I entered the first 
grade in P. S. 10 at 116th street and 
Seventh Avenue. I quickly became pres- 
ident of my class, to my great surprise, 
received a red ribbon as token thereof, 
and was addressed as “Mr. President” by 
my fellows. My glory did not last very 
long, however, for I was a restless child 


An address delivered at a meeting of the 
Frontiers of Science Foundation in Oklahoma 
City, December 5, 1959, and published origi- 
oie in the Foundation’s pel ws Science and 
Mathematics: Countdown for Elementary 
Schools. 


and therefore talked too much for a 
president. I remember, also, that one day 
we were asked to pick large cards with 
letters on them from the teacher’s desk 
to spell a word. I was almost paralyzed 
with fright and confusion, but selected 
three letters at random. Although they 
turned out prophetically to spell w-a-r, 
I could not receive credit for that word 
because “we hadn’t had it yet.” My se- 
lection was an off-beat response that did 
not fit the syllabus. The teacher’s deci- 
sion seemed unreasonable to me, but I 
let it pass. My father, meanwhile, was 
eager to have me up-graded, and, with- 
out consulting me, prevailed on the 
school authorities to send me a whole 
year ahead of myself. I was by this time, 
however, about to declare war on all 
teachers, having come to look upon them 
as enemies. By the time I hit the fourth 
grade, I was often kept after school and 
made to write thousands of repetitions 
of meaningless sentences and words in 
order to “discipline” me. 

The family had now moved to the 
Washington Heights section of New 
York, and I was enrolled in P. S. 186, 
where I continued my role of bad boy. I 
hated school but was always reading “be- 
yond my age level.” I loved Homer and 
Scott because they dealt with the clash 
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of combat. In those days we had to sit 
upright in school on hard benches with 
our hands folded before us on the desk 
or clasped behind our backs. To me the 
role of the teacher seemed to be that of 
a persecutor of little boys. When I 
moved into high school, I had calmed 
down a bit, but my fundamental attitude 
toward teachers had not changed, and my 
primary aim was to thwart them. 

In college there was no change until 
I encountered the great philosopher, 
Morris R. Cohen, whose intellectual bril- 
liance was a transforming light, radiating 
through the corridors of the City Col- 
lege of New York. Perhaps what 1 liked 
best about him was his capacity for 
demolition—for destroying platitudes— 
and his refusal to jump on popular band- 
wagons. At that point things changed, 
for I recognized for the first time the 
meaning of intelligence and scholarship 
and the courageous search for truth. 

From all this autobiographical mate- 
rial one can derive the following infer- 
ences: 


1. That I was a difficult child and hence 
saw the teacher largely as a disciplinarian. 

2. That I am probably still difficult as 
a man. 

3. That when one talks of role conflict, 
one must remember that children have 
conflicts as well as teachers. 

4. That I may carry over into my ap- 
praisal of schools today unresolved child- 
ish feelings about them. 

5. That great intelligences, like that of 
Cohen, can compel the reorientation of 
young minds by their mere existence and 
presence and by their passion for truth. 

6. That I may, therefore, over-empha- 
size the power of intelligence in the old 
to transform the young. 


I have included this autobiographical 
note for the purpose of reminding us at 
the outset that we have always to deal 
with the particular child and his idiosyn- 
cracies. 
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Role Conflict in Teaching 


If we turn now to the subject of role 
conflict and the new emphasis on mathe- 
matics and science in the elementary 
schools and ask what a role is, we dis- 
cover that beneath this jargon term there 
lives a very simple idea: a role is what 
people do. On the other hand, the term 
role implies impersonation, also. Thus, 
when I say a man plays the role of father, 
I mean he washes dishes, helps take care 
of baby, does the shopping, earns the 
money for the family to live on, and 
loves his wife and children. I may also 
mean, however, that he impersonates a 
father but is really not one in the deeper 
sense of the term. But the latter meaning 
of role is not the usually intended one. 
A good father is a man who wants to be 
a father and enjoys being one, who finds 
pleasure in the role. A bad father might 
be one who, though deriving some pleas- 
ure from fatherhood, prefers to be some- 
thing else, too—perhaps a Don Juan. 
Such a man suffers from role conflict; 
he desires to do two mutually incom- 
patible things. Thus, when we talk of 
role conflict in teaching we mean that 
the teacher is doing two or more mutu- 
ally contradictory things. 

We can readily understand that mu- 
tually incompatible tendencies can de- 
velop because a person is torn within 
himself, like the man who wants to be 
a father and a playboy; or like the 
teacher who wants to be sweet to her 
children and knock their heads together. 
These are personal, idiosyncratic char- 
acteristics, rooted in the individual’s in- 
timate background. On the other hand, 
there are mutually incompatible tenden- 
cies that harass entire populations and 
which have their foundations in the so- 
cial life of an entire people and in the 
spirit of the time. 

These also can create role conflict, and 





to comment about them, I must sketch 
my present impressions of the American 
dilemma and of some contrasts between 
ourselves and the Russians, the contem- 
porary American’s pretended conscience. 


Occupation and Fun 


Because of the needs of our economic 
institutions, because of low pay for many 
kinds of jobs, and because of status con- 
siderations, the average American does 
what he has to do by way of a life-time 
occupation rather than what he would 
want to do. It is the old story of the 
business tycoon who really wanted to 
be a writer, of the doctor “who wanted 
to be a painter, of the lathe-operator who 
had dreams of being a TV performer, 
or even of the corporation lawyer who 
wanted to be an anthropologist but fig- 
ured, quite correctly, that as an anthro- 
pologist he’d have a car with a shorter 
wheel base than as a corporation lawyer. 
Thus, Mr. Average American enters the 
occupational structure doing what he has 
to do rather than what he has dreamed 
of doing, and he buries his life-time dis- 
appointment under a mountain of con- 
sumer goods, while his yearning toward 
self-realization becomes channeled into 
strivings for status. Fundamentally, then, 
the average American has immolated his 
Self under the high-rising standard of 
living, and pretends to his unconscious 
that his Self is satisfied with status striv- 
ing. 

On top of this are planted the exuber- 
ant flowers of fun, for fun is the Ameri- 
can lotus, the food of forgetfulness; and 
what one strives to forget is both the 
buried dreams and the tensions of the 
status system. Where does American 
education fit here? The American system 
is torn between the old ideals of self- 
denial and achievement, and the new 
impulse toward permissiveness and to- 
ward ministering to the inner needs of 


the young child, who is really but the 
embodiment of our buried selves. There 
is no doubt that the latter ideal is domi- 
nant and will continue to be for a very 
long time. 

This being the case, increased emphasis 
on the teaching of mathematics and sci- 
ence may get a hard time, both from the 
teachers and the children, and many 
teachers will be torn between the im- 
pulses to defeat a new system that tells 
them and the students to work hard and 
their impulses to make school a place for 
comfortable living, low frustration level, 
and the learning of fun. Hand and hand 
with all this is a characteristic that marks 
an ever-increasing number of our people 
—loss of interest in rising to meet a chal- 
lenge. 


USSR as Conscience 


I am afraid, meanwhile, that the pres- 
ent drive toward more and more mathe- 
matics and science derives not so much 
from a conviction that these are good 
in themselves, but rather from a feeling 
that we must follow the mandates of our 
brand new conscience, the Soviet Union. 
A strong conscience derives from a be- 
loved but at the same time admonitory 
and critical parent who, while giving us 
the good things of life, does not permit 
deviation from a relatively strict moral 
code. This image of the parent as at once 
good and admonitory i is called conscience 
or superego. Since the superego derives 
from something close, intimate, beloved, 
and correct, it is real to the child and 
compels obedience because it is so. When 
we look across the Atlantic, however, 
we see an image that has some of the 
admonitory and critical qualities of a 
father but lacks the love and the goodies 
that go with him. This image of the 
Soviet Union is like a conscience to the 
American people, who, having plunged 
into a life of indulgence to cover their 
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disappointments, feel uneasy and guilty 
about having done so. The Soviet Union, 
by its very existence amid austerities and 
self-denial and by the achievements it 
has reared upon this base, is like an ac- 
cusing finger—like an accusing con- 
science—before the American people. 
But, since it is far away, and since it has 
done us no good, Americans will not 
feel bound to these implied admonitions. 
Meanwhile, since we fly to fun and self- 
indulgence from hard work because 
deeper needs draw us away from the 
path of sweat left by the toiling Russians, 
the pressures placed on American eeach- 
ers and students to work hard at mathe- 
matics and science may encounter re- 
sistance because the moral implications 
of the Russian way of life are antagonis- 
tic to the American configuration. 
Within this conflict between two life 
styles for the allegiance of the child, one 
can discern the possibility of varieties of 
role conflicts. Let us imagine, for exam- 
ple, the situation of a principal who runs 
a town school that is a mixture of chil- 
dren who will not go to college, largely 
children of unskilled and semi-skilled 
manual and service workers, and those 
who will go to college, i.e., a few chil- 
dren of skilled and semi-skilled manual 
and service workers, but mostly off- 
spring of the business, professional, and 
executive group. Let us assume that the 
school has for years been under a board 
of education that has concerned itself 
largely with problems like the allocation 
of funds for playgrounds, stationery, and 
the janitorial staff. The school has done 
the best it could with its heterogeneous 
student population as the teachers moved 
in the direction of the life-adjustment 
attitude toward education: being mothers 
to the children, helping to meet their 
needs as they saw them. Suddenly, under 
the new impact, the doctor, the engineer, 
and the owner of the town shoe factory, 
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the most aggressive and powerful mem- 
bers of the board, put pressure on the 
superintendent to give the schools a new 
coat of scientific paint. 

In attempting to imagine the conse- 
quences of this, let us consider the homes 
of the worker’s children. When Johnny 
comes home with his new mathematics 
problems, daddy, who used to be able 
to help him, is now powerless and may 
see his child receive one D or F after 
the other. Johnny, who used to do fairly 
well adding up pears and apples, is now 
lost among associative and commutative 
discriminations. He becomes deficient in 
math month after month. His parents 
may go rarely to PTA meetings, but 
they express their anxiety in monthly 
interviews with Johnny’s teacher. When 
Johnny’s case is repeated throughout the 
school, the teachers, with their sensitivity 
to the children’s emotional problems, re- 
port the matter to the principal, who 
tells the superintendent, who, of course, 
reports to the board. On the board, the 
Common Man fathers say, “I told you 
so,” and the upper class fathers fume, 
feeling that the workers’ children may 
hold back theirs. 

All of this is first of all a conflict in life 
styles, a clash between those who have 
learned to channel their impulses toward 
minimal effort—toward comfort and se- 
curity—on the one hand, and those who 
have been trained to status striving, max- 
imum drive, and the big life-gamble, on 
the other. Second, it is a struggle be- 
tween two status groups, one of which 
feels that since it has the better educa- 
tion and higher social position, it knows 
best what is good for the community’s 
children. Third, it is a collision between 
different orientations toward children, 
one of which worries about the child’s 
over-all adjustment to life, whereas the 
other takes a more Spartan view, em- 
phasizing rigor and discipline. In the 





midst of it all, of course, the putative 
source of the new impulse, the Soviet 
threat, is forgotten. 


Dynamic Blindness 


Wrapped warmly in its cocoon of 
good living, of fun, of self-indulgence, 
and lulled by an existence that has not 
known real devastation, it is impossible 
for the American people as a whole to 
imagine realistically a “Soviet threat.” 
Russia, our press to the contrary not- 
withstanding, is largely a distant drum to 
the American people. Nothing more 
clearly supports this than the recent 
(1958) government publication, “Edu- 
cating Children In Grades Four, Five, 
and Six.” There, in an authoritative pub- 
lication, the work of the U. S. Office of 
Education, there is not a word about the 
relation of American education to the 
Soviet. What makes this circumstance 
particularly interesting is the fact that it 
is based on careful exploration of the 
opinions of educators at all levels through- 
out the United States. Contrary to what- 
ever the press may say, educators at the 
grass roots have not bought the pack- 
aged Soviet nightmare. 

The research staff of the U. S. Office 
of Education first analyzed the available 
literature on the subject and then held 
“Forty one-day conferences (with edu- 
cators) including 1,300 persons from 415 
school systems in 68 communities of 35 
States and the District of Columbia. 
Large and small urban schools, consoli- 
dated and rural schools, and schools made 
up of different racial and socio-economic 
groups were represented. . .” Since the 
conferees seem to have little concern for 
what was happening in the Soviet sphere, 
let us try, by selecting some quotes, to 
find out what they were concerned 
about: 


Educators attempting to interpret various 
viewpoints and suggestions in terms which 


are meaningful to teachers . . . and sensing 
their responsibility to the developing and 
individual patterns of growth and achieve- 
ment, clarify their goal as that of helping 
children achieve continuous development 
along all lines of growth, the physical, 
social-emotional, and intellectual, toward 
happy and effective membership in our 


society (p. 43). 


This being the stated goal of education, 
the following tasks must be performed 
in order to accomplish it: 


To utilize for motivation of learning in 
all desirable directions the overwhelming 
desire of children, ages 9-11, to be active, 
to be accepted, to make friends among 
peers, to become more independent of 
adults, to explore, to make and do, and to 
acquire values to live by. 

To provide environmental influences 
which motivate good physical, social-emo- 
tional, and intellectual growth. 

To understand and utilize the differ- 
ences among children to make it possible 
for each child to grow and to learn the 
understandings and skills necessary for 
constructive citizenship in our culture (p. 


45). 
Soviet Contrast 


Actually, these quotes do not give the 
full flavor of the monograph. What 
really pervades it is not so much the em- 
phasis on citizenship—a concept, by the 
way, which is never defined in the book 
—but rather on the needs of the child. 
That is to say, the book is child centered. 
While the volume was going through 
the press, meanwhile, Premier Khru- 
shchev was addressing the Soviet edu- 
cators as follows: 


We must reconstruct decisively the sys- 
tem of rearing our younger generation in 
the schools. The most important thing 
here is that we have a slogan and that this 
slogan be sacred for all children entering 
our school, namely, that every child must 
prepare for useful work, for partici- 
pation in the building of a Communist 
society. And any work—whether in a 
factory or on a collective farm, in a ma- 
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chine-tractor station, in a repair tractor 
station, or in an office—any honorable 
work for the good of society is sacred 
work and necessary to every man who 
lives in and enjoys the benefits of society. 
Every man who lives in a Communist so- 
ciety must contribute his mite of labor 
to the building and the further develop- 
ment of this social order. To prepare our 
younger generation for life, for useful 
labor, to cultivate in them profound re- 
spect for the principles of socialist society, 
this must become the foremost task of our 
school . . . (7, p. 39). 

The Communist transformation of so- 
ciety is indissoluably linked with the rear- 
ing of a new man in whom spiritual 
wealth, moral purity, and physical perfec- 
tion will be harmoniously combined . . . 

The Soviet Union has advanced to one 
of the first places in the world with re- 
spect to the development of science and 
technology. In the quantity and quality 
of the training of specialists, it has sur- 
passed all other countries. When the first 
Soviet artificial earth satellite burst into 
the expanses of the cosmos, many sober 
and thoughtful people in the capitalist 
world acknowledged that the broad de- 
velopment and the high level of secondary 
and higher education in the USSR were 
among the primary causes responsible 
for the brilliant victory of Soviet science 
and technology. The American press 
wrote in alarm that the Soviet secondary 
school devotes much more time and at- 
tention to the study of mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and biology than the 
American. The United States of America, 
whose ruling circles boasted of their 
leading position (in science and tech- 
nology), now declare that the USA. must 
overtake the Societ Union in the training 
of specialists of all kinds. This is an 
achievement about which one can be 


proud (7, pp. 33-39). 


The significance of these remarks seems 
to be the following: (1) Soviet emphasis 
on science is part of a broad program of 
integration of the individual into the 
State system. (2) Soviet emphasis on sci- 
ence is a phase of Soviet emphasis on 
moral character building, of the building 
of what used to be called in this country 
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the tough Puritan virtues. (3) Soviet em- 
phasis on science is one facet of the total 
integration of study in school with work 
in factory, farm, or office after school. 
(4) Soviet emphasis on science is part of 
a fierce program of social construction. 
(5) Soviet emphasis on science is State- 
oriented, not child-oriented. Looked at 
another way, the Russians see the growth 
of the child taking place through his 
contribution to the State system; Ameri- 
cans see the child’s social contribution 
materializing out of his growth as an 
individual. 


The Conflict Principle 


What I derive from these comparisons 
is the possibility of the development, 
among teachers who feel hard pressed, 
of a sense of being railroaded, through 
an overstrong and sudden emphasis on 
science and mathematics, into something 
akin to the Russian pattern. Trained as 
they have been to put the needs of the 
child first, some will surely look sourly 
at a program they consider to be de- 
signed to put missiles before mothering. 
As a matter of fact, whatever conflict ' 
develops within the breast of the Amer- 
ican school teacher over this issue will 
come not so much because she is asked 
to do two mutually contradictory things 
at once—make happy children and make 
them work hard—but because she is 
compelled to orient herself toward two 
mutually contradictory life-styles. 

Were we to be really successful in this 
reorientation of American education, the 
whole brilliant, chromium-plated, neon- 
lit circus of American life would be 
threatened. If, miraculously, overnight, 
we should create a generation of mathe- 
matical and physical whizzes, of children 
dedicated to learning and to striving for 
the moon in the sky rather than the pie, 
the whole structure of our society would 
be swept away. If the impulses to self- 





indulgence and fun were arrested in their 
wild drag-race down the highways of 
consumption by the cops of science and 
austerity, who would buy the Cokes, the 
rock-n-roll records, the jalopies, the 
brushed wool sweaters, the Ivy league 
shirts and pants, and the Persian Melon 
nail polish? Who would watch TV, 
listen to the radio, or go to the movies? 
Where, oh where, would be the billions 
the teen-agers pour into self-indulgence 
every year? They would spend it on 
books! And what adults they w vould be! 
As adults, would they buy a new car 
every third year? Would they be inter- 
ested in the lavender refrigerator, the 
yellow telephone, etc., etc.? Consump- 
tion of the candy of life would drop 
severely among a population dedicated 
to all-out scientific warfare, and with 
that drop, the consumption and buying 
patterns that keep our industrial system 
going would fall disastrously. 


Sacred and Profane 


Meanwhile, there is in Khrushchev’s 
speech one terribly important word that 
occurs several times and which we must 
not overlook. That is the word sacred. 
Using the term as he does, he makes of 
Communism a sacred system in the literal 
sense and hence, by implication, makes 
of education and of work a kind of sacra- 
mental initiation into Soviet society as a 
religious system. 

The history of education in all the 
great civilizations shows beyond question 
that the status of teachers has always 
been high when they have dealt with 
sacred things but that it has been low 
when they handled things not sacred. 
Whether it be the rabbi in the eastern 
European Jewish village, the robed Chi- 
nese tutor in the traditional school before 
the revolution, or the sheik in the village 
kuttab of contemporary Egypt, giving 
his lessons in the Koran, the status of the 


teacher of the sacred has been high; 
whereas his counterpart who deals with 
the workaday, pedestrian aspects of life 
—the profane, in the language of anthro- 
pology—has always had to struggle for 
recognition. What the Russians have 
done in tying teachers to a sacred system 
is to put them beyond ordinary folk and 
to give them the dignity of the ages, high 
salaries, and status. This being the case, 
the teacher there cannot help dedicating 
himself without role conflict to whatever 
duty the State assigns him. He is a holy 
practitioner who joyfully bends his ear 
and his neck to the will of the sacred 
system, for whatever he does in con- 
formity with its will can only glorify 
him. He is a parish priest of the new 
order. 

But the teacher in our society can 
hope for no change whatever in her 
status at the present time, no matter what 
she does. Defeats of school bonds are 
among the lesser events that testify to 
the fact that the teacher’s calling is not 
sacred to us, is not one to which we will 
sacrifice a little self-indulgence, a little 
of the lining of our pockets. We are 
compelled by a life-style that requires 
maximum self-indulgence to cleave fur- 
ther to that style because we will not 
spend the money on what is necessary to 
change it. There is therefore little in the 
social reaction to the spectre of the Rus- 
sian challenge to induce the teacher to 
change her ways. As a matter of fact, 
the refusal to make adequate expenditures 
to show her that we are so scared 
we are ready even to pay to defend our- 
selves may, ‘indirectly, convince her that 
there is nothing to be scared about after 
all. This being the case, why should she 
change? Why should she put forth the 
added effort to become a better mathe- 
matics or science teacher and to whip 
her kids along with her, when the popu- 
lation as a whole, by withholding funds 
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to improve education, proclaims that 
there is nothing to be afraid of? 


The Role of the Teacher 


I turn finally to some very general 
considerations of the role of the teacher 
in the United States. Basically, most 
teachers are like most people. They have 
a specific amount of work to get through 
during the day, and they devote little 
abstract thought to their role. They tend 
to be preoccupied with the lesson in 
hand and to give little attention to the 
self-conscious ideals of their superiors. 
At their best, they have a keen interest 
in the specific work they are covering 
at the moment and derive enjoyment 
from contact with the children. At their 
worst, they are generally ignorant, have 
not improved their arithmetic since grad- 
uating from elementary school, and look 
upon children as objects upon which 
they perform certain routine operations, 
very much as a mechanic on an assembly 
line, in order to draw a paycheck at the 
end of the month. 

A teacher’s conflict in meeting the 
demands of the new educational style 
will thus often derive from the part 
knowledge plays in her own life. For 
most Americans, the principal incentive 
to learn is to gain a position in the occu- 
pational system; and to some teachers 
their own education may have been im- 
personal and mechanical, something like 
climbing a long flight of stairs. When 
they have stumbled panting over the last 
step, they are, thank heaven, finished! 
Some teachers, when they have com- 
pleted the last college course and have 
their degree, utter a fervent “thank heav- 
ens, I’m done with all that; now I can 
begin to live.” This means to stop learn- 
ing, for learning was never for them a 
sweet enjoyment in itself, but merely a 
necessary climb to their occupational 
certificate. If they are now obliged—al- 
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ways, let us remember, without increased 
rewards—to learn a new program, I can 
imagine their being bewildered, for they 
had all their lives believed that their 
learning stopped with graduation. They 
now, on the contrary, must change their 
role from occupier of an occupational 
slot to that of climber into a new one. 
They are almost beginning all over again. 
“This,” they may muse, “is where I came 
in.” 

A Perspective 


I would like to state where I stand in 
this new development. When I look at 
it one way, I say that certainly the teach- 
ing of mathematics and the sciences can 
and ought to be revolutionized. But so 
ought everything else to be revolution- 
ized. There are, for example, much deeper 
conflicts ahead of us in teaching that 
good poetry has been written since 
Wordsworth and Tennyson, that Athens, 
at the time of Socrates, was probably 
just as full of:crass materialism as we are, 
that the Soviet Union has much that we 
can learn and profit from, that the peo- 
ple of Indonesia are not dirty savages, 
and that the Negro brain is no different 
from the white man’s. There are much 
deeper and more meaningful conflicts in 
making these changes than in increasing 
the emphasis on mathematics and science. 

Looked at another way, it would ap- 
pear that in the present scramble many 
of us seem to have lost sight of the funda- 
mental significance of science, which is 
the ennoblement of the spirit through 
the search for truth. It will be recalled 
that in The Republic, Plato cast Socrates 
in the role of the stubborn searcher for 
the meaning of virtue. This is still mod- 
ern man’s basic quest, but one to which 
knowledge of mathematics and science 
makes little visible contribution. If you 
could read, as I have, student answers to 
the question, “What do you think of the 





rigged TV quiz shows?” you would 
understand the tremendous sense of al- 
ienation from society that has come over 
many of our youngsters, an alienation 
from a society against which many of 
them cry out in anxiety and rage, saying, 
“You have given us no moral order!” To 


this | would only comment, “What does 
it profit us, fellow Americans, if we 
reach the moon but forsake our soul?” 
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The science of linguistics 
and language teaching 


DurinG THE Past four decades dramatic 
strides have been made in our under- 
standing of the workings of human lan- 
guage. These gains have come about for 
a variety of reasons—some of them seem- 
ingly quite unrelated to the central tasks 
of language teaching—and the recent 
history of this aspect of the study of lin- 
guistics has been treated at some length 
in various publications. Perhaps the most 
useful and generally accessible conspec- 
tus of the growth in linguistic study is 
the survey by John B. Carroll (3). With- 
out dwelling on the question of how 
linguistics came to look the way it does 
today, let us accept it as we find it and 
inquire into the implications which its 
findings have for the tasks of language 
teaching. 


Side Issues 


It is useful, however, first to sound out 
the terrain, to see just where the lessons 
of linguistics have something to say to 
the task of teaching in a more general 
sense. 

It is a rather tiresome truism to remark 
that language is immensely important to 
all manner of human affairs and to prac- 
tically everything that one can think of 
which is involved in the teaching process. 
One could proceed to show how a proper 
understanding of language may lead one 
to a more forceful and clearer expression 
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in certain of the tasks involved in teach- 
ing and studying, say, mathematics or 
geography. But these considerations are 
peripheral to our purpose, and we shall 
leave them aside. 

It is also well known that a proper 
understanding of language is necessary 
as a basis for an effective approach to 
one’s own language—in our case, Eng- 
lish in its manifold aspects (7, 8, 72, 74). 
But this is a subject separate from my 
present purpose and complicated by vari- 
ous other considerations, and is better 
simply left aside. Another matter which 
is closely akin to that of teaching English 
in our own schools and which has re- 
ceived a great deal of organized attention 
recently is the problem of primer con- 
struction and the task of teaching reading 
in newly literate societies (5, 6, 7). From 
the point of view of teacher training, 
this problem, which is commonly met 
by missionaries working abroad, is not 
normally classified together with the 
problem of teaching English in our own 
schools or with any of the other familiar 
tasks connected with the language arts; 
but from the point of view of a linguist, 
many of the lessons to be drawn from 
linguistic science are substantially the 
same for all these fields. 

Finally, let us mention two other tasks, 
not commonly classed together, which 
are, from the point of view of linguistics, 





closely allied to our central theme: the 
teaching of English as a foreign or sec- 
ond language and the acculturation of 
populations to a new bilingualism i in Eng- 
lish—for example, the Navajo in our 
own country. The first problem, that of 
teaching English as a foreign language 
(75), shares practically all of the impli- 
cations that the general problem of lan- 
guage learning draws from the science 
of linguistics; but, in addition, there are 
further complexities of at least two sorts. 
First, the mode of pedagogy must be 
very differently controlled because the 
learning process is operating in an in- 
verse direction from the point of view 
of the teacher and because of his prob- 
able competence in the native and target 
languages. Second, the goals which are 
aimed at differ greatly as between the 
teaching of English to Pashto speakers 
in Afghanistan, who probably hope to 
learn English much in the fashion and to 
the degree that our citizens hope to learn 
Russian, and, on the other hand, the 
teaching of English to newly arrived 
immigrants in this country, who will 
wish to learn their new language to a 
very different degree and for immensely 
different purposes. The process of accul- 
turation to a new bilingualism is essen- 
tially a complex problem for both anthro- 
pologists and linguists as well as language 
teachers. 

It is worth raising these points simply 
to state what we are mot talking about 
so that we may be reminded that when 
we think of applications to conventional 
language teaching, we are in reality only 
occupying a small corner of the total 
field of implications that may be drawn 
from linguistic science for a range of 
essentially allied tasks. 


Linguistic Science 


Linguistic science, like any science, is 
based on a very large body of technical 


observations imbedded in complex data 
that are far from transparent to the casual 
observer. This is not to say that the data 
and procedures of linguistics are any 
more esoteric or mysterious than those 
of any other science; they are only rela- 
tively inaccessible, and no more. And 
there is no reason why the outsider who - 
does not intend to be a specialist should 
be troubled with all the details; nor, in- 
deed, should he feel cowed and overly 
impressed with all the magnificent detail 
that is here! As with any other science, 
the chief task of linguistics is to generate 
statements of as broad a coverage as pos- 
sible within the domain taken as perti- 
nent, of as great an explicatory power as 
can be managed, and of as simple a form 
and parsimonious a number as can be 
contrived; and these statements should 
preferably generate further statements 
or suggest, by giving deeper insight, fur- 
ther avenues of inquiry. 

Apart from instructing one in detail 
how to take apart this or that language 
or how to handle this or that specific 
complexity, the science of linguistics 
may be expected, then, to provide out- 
side observers with some crisp and useful 
generalities having the properties just 
alluded to; and, as a matter of fact, it 
does. But to the consternation of most 
prospective consumers, the form and ter- 
minology in which these statements ha- 
bitually come seem often scarcely to 
connect with the real problems of the 
teacher. Frequently, they seem at first 
blush to have little to say concretely 
about the graspable aspects of language 
at all. 

In what follows, I do not by any means 
claim to exhaust all useful statements of 
this order which the science of linguistics 
can provide, but I have selected a num- 
ber—which quite accidentally and con- 
veniently for our decimal culture comes 
out to ten—of general principles which 
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linguistics has evolved, and in each case 
I should like to draw some implications 
which these principles carry for the tasks 
of language teaching and the preparation 
of teaching materials (70, 77). 


Scientific Method 


The field of linguistics subscribes to the 
consequences of the scientific method; 
its methods and findings must be repro- 
duceable and publicly accessible. This 
means that there must be no mystery 
involved in the teaching of language. 
There are no “private methods”; there is 
no exoticism, even if the language is 
spoken on the other side of the earth. 
This may seem all very obvious to most 
honest language teachers. How could 
they feel otherwise? But the lesson needs 
to be brought home more often than we 
frequently suspect. When language learn- 
ing has proceeded to a point where lit- 
erary study may be taken up, we fre- 
quently hear statements made about thé 
nature of language as a literary medium 
which imply that there is something un- 
plumbable about the linguistic vehicle. 
There may indeed be plenty unplumbed 
about the literary masterpiece which is 
under scrutiny, but the linguist must in- 
sist that the language which serves as the 
vehicle for the literary work can be 
taken apart and described just like any 
other phenomenon of nature. There is 
nothing private, nothing mysterious, 
about it that some good tough analysis 
and further elbow grease will not un- 
cover, and the fact that the variety of 
language in question serves as a literary 
vehicle makes no essential difference on 
this score.! 


1It may have been noticed that in all this 
discussion no mention is made of the currently 
fashionable subject of tape recorders, mechani- 
cal aids, and language laboratories. This is not 
because the writer scorns them. But gadgets 
are not science, a point our 2oth-century cul- 
ture all too frequently overlooks. In the service 
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Language and Culture 


That language is a part of culture is a 
lesson which has been learned by lin- 
guists in their frequent close contacts 
with anthropologists, and it has a number 
of rather widely different and unex- 
pected implications. For example, the 
study of language cannot be divorced 
from its matrix, that is, from the culture 
in which it is imbedded. This is often 
taken for granted in a casual way by 
observing, for example, that it has been 
found evocative in learning French to 
take an imaginary trip through the streets 
of Paris, inspecting this or that facet of 
typical French culture. But the lesson 
for those dealing with the less usual 
languages is much more drastic. It means, 
for example, that the total set-up for the 
learning of Chinese and Japanese must 
be of a much more ramified sort than 
our teaching media and objectives usu- 
ally envisage. 

One upshot of this implication is the 
fact that, even if in years to come Russian 
has become a staple in the curriculum of 
the average moderate-sized high school, 
curriculum planners will have to think 
twice and be prepared to invest the 
requisite time and facilities before light- 
heartedly advocating Chinese simply on 
the grounds that it is an important world 
language. Let me add immediately that 
a linguist would like nothing better than 
to see a more diversified set of world 
languages taught broadly in our culture. 
Yet, in all honesty, the present warning 
must be heeded solemnly, lest we spoil 
things by biting off more than we can 
chew. The mere fact that two languages 
are equally important does not guarantee 
of an adequate theory, which is truly scientifi- 
cally based, gadgets are highly beneficial and 
effective. One must remember, however, that 
gadgetry will implant and intensify the results 
of a poorly based and faulty methodology as 


efficiently and indelibly as the output of a 
good one. 








that an equal amount of curriculum plan- 
ning and student energy will suffice to 
bridge the cultural gap which forms an 
integral part of the language-learning 
situation. It does not even guarantee that 
you can hire equally good teachers at the 
same salary! 

Because language is a part of culture, 
it is therefore learned behavior, and, as 
a consequence, foreign language learning 
must then be a learned skill. The simple 
implication of this, in turn, is that since 
all human beings already possess one lan- 
guage, the learning of a foreign tongue 
means temporarily setting aside old hab- 
its and gaining a facility in new ones, In 
short, the avenues of code sw itching 
must be thoroughly imprinted. Trans- 
lated into the terms of practical tasks, 
this means that you may sugar-coat it as 
much as you like, but there is no substi- 
tute for drill! 

At the same time, drill will not be 
effective if the learner is presented fron- 
tally with ill-assorted specimens of the 
language in a routine that exhibits no 
characteristics other than sheer number 
of items and inexorable recurrence. Effi- 
cient drill can be conveyed only within 
a matrix, which linguists frequently call 
“frames.” Each “frame” is a representa- 
tive of a single, complete, structural pat- 
tern, and it has an open slot in which 
one may permute as many items as the 
learner likes and the constraints of that 
structure permit. Well organized teach- 
ing materials, of course, disguise these 
frames so that they are not seen by che 
student in their raw shape with the 
girders sticking out. 

In remembering that language is a part 
of culture, we must think not only of the 
foreign culture, in which the target lan- 
guage is imbedded, but also of the cul- 
ture in which the learner already par- 
ticipates, his native culture. This means 
that just as from one target language to 


another the same cultural items will not 
necessarily recur, so the language-learn- 
ing situation will not be the same or nec- 
essarily take things in the same order as 
we shift our concentration from one 
culture to another. We may summarize 
this by the age-old maxim: Feed the 
grammar artfully. That is to say, every 
set of language-learning materials—and 
every regional classroom situation—must 
make the most of those aspects of the 
native culture which will most promote 
quick and efficient language learning. 
While this precept flows from one of the 
cardinal findings of linguistics, the pre- 
cise recipe for its execution should be 
sought rather with the cultural anthro- 
pologists, the sociologists, and the experts 
in education. 

Since language is a part of culture, 
there are constant interpenetrations of 
other cultural sub-systems into the lin- 
guistic system. For example, every cul- 
ture displays a closely organized and 
thoroughly learnable gesture system. It 
is worth noting, too, that every culture 
regularly regards every other culture as 
having a bizarre and outlandish gesture 
system, while disclaiming possession of 
any such thing for itself. These gesture 
systems have been shown to impinge in- 
timately on the accompanying linguistic 
systems. Let there be no mistake: They 
are two separate systems, amenable to 
very different analytic statements; but 
the two systems (and there seem to be a 
few other such systems, e.g., voice qual- 
ity) very noticeably interact. Anyone 
who speaks a language in total disregard 
of and isolation from the associated cul- 
tural sub-systems ends up talking like a 
wooden image with a loudspeaker in its 
mouth. The lesson for us is obvious. In a 
language-learning situation, no success 
can be called complete unless there is full 
mimicry. To be sure, the student will at 
first think and feel that he “looks funny”; 
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therefore, he should be reassured to the 
contrary either by his teacher or by a 
native speaker, if one is available, as early 
and as often as possible in the beginning 
stages. He does not look funny at all. 
Rather he is beginning to talk and look 
French or Spanish or Russian or Chinese; 
and for his purposes, as a learner of that 
language and culture, that means that he 
is beginning to “look good” to his new 
found acquaintances. 

There is a further implication that 
comes from all of this. Since complete 
mimicry within the total cultural matrix 
is the object, it is clearly better for 
people to start the task before they have 
become too set in their ways. And from 
this we have another maxim for language 
learning: The younger the better. 
Clearly, experts in education and child 
psychology have a duty to see that other 
tasks are not interfered w ith, occluded, 
or undone; but from a linguist’ s point of 
view, there can be no doubt that lan- 
guage-learning started as early as possible 
in the elementary schools and continued 
faithfully with constancy, regularity and 
resourcefulness as high as education can 
be carried is the only road to real and 
true mastery of the sort that I think we 
are as a nation coming to demand more 
and more. 


Equal Adequacy 


The finding of linguistics that all lan- 
guages have equal adequacy and poten- 
tial did not come to have its full impact 
until a great many so-called primitive 
languages had been inspected. Up until 
that time, it was easy for complacent 
Europeans, including Americans, to dis- 
miss the languages of all the babbling 
lesser cultures as instruments inferior to 
their own tasteful and well-sharpened 
tools. But it has been amply demon- 
strated time and time again that every 
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language, no matter what the character- 
istics of the surrounding culture may be, 
has, to put it in a very general and crude 
way, about the same rough quantity and 
quality of basic equipment. 

This means, for example, that every 
language has a roughly equivalent core 
working vocabulary. Of course, each 
does not cover exactly the same items or 
refer to the same types of cultural situa- 
tion. What use would an inhabitant of 
the Australian desert have for terms to 
refer to lakes, rivers, streams, etc.? What 
use do Americans have for discriminating 
a great variety of goats, camels, or states 
and consistencies of snow, such as is 
regularly done by various herding cul- 
tures or by Polar Eskimos? But the cov- 
erage of a particular segment of vocabu- 
lary is a minor thing. We have seen 
such things filled out time and time again 
within historical memory by various 
languages. After all, there was a time 
when we had no word for automobile, 
refrigerator, and dozens of other artifacts 
that surround us. Here, as soon as a cul- 
ture gets the item or the habit, the word 
comes along, either made up by the lan- 
guage from its own stock of pre-existing 
material or borrowed as a new item from 
a nearby language, perhaps that of the 
culture bringing the item. But the real 
and basic truth is that for all normal 
situations in the culture, every language 
has a highly adequate stock of meaning- 
ful elements and an absolutely adequate 
grammar for manipulating these elements 
and turning them into meaningful com- 
municative sentences. In this sense, every 
language known on earth is equally good. 

Therefore, there is no room in any 
treatment of language under any circum- 
stance for remarks that are either slander- 
ous or value-based. No language can be 
truly called impoverished or defective, 
and in the learning situation no language 
should be treated as if it were so. No 





apologies are ever needed if a language 
lacks a term for this or that or a particu- 
lar grammatical mechanism that is found 
elsewhere. We know in advance that 
every language will lack a term for 
something or other that can be found in 
some other language. The student should 
never get the impression that somehow 
we are making up for inadequacies, fill- 
ing in blanks, or the like. 

In the case of most of the better 
known Western languages, there is little 
danger of real trouble on this score for 
the basic stages in learning the language; 
but, as less familiar languages—Russian, 
Arabic, or Chinese—come into the class- 
room, danger from this source becomes 
more and more likely. On a higher level 
of language learning, irrelevant remarks 
have been common in the past about the 
supposed comparative merits of French 
or German, for example, in handling ele- 
gant nuances of thought. If there are 
gaps here or there, it will be a matter of 
subtle cultural accident. It has nothing 
to do with the essential make-up of the 
language in question. 


Systematic Structure 


Language is a system and is most 
adequately described with a recursive 
grammar. Every language is orderly and 
has a discoverable grammar. While the 
student learning a language is not at that 
time and in that role properly interested 
in matters of refined linguistic theory, 
he should nevertheless have this truth 
brought home to him continuously, more 
by example than by precept, throughout 
his contact with the language. Of course, 
there are asymmetries and skewnesses 
that occur within a linguistic structure, 
but these are not the abnormality that 
they may at first seem. When we find 
things that we call exceptions, it is usually 
a matter of a rule of lower order inter- 


secting a rule of higher order. It is true 
that, at the beginning, the best way is 
often to learn exceptions as simple facts 
with no further ado. But it should not be 
thought that irregularities somehow lie 
around higgledy-piggledy with no over- 
arching structure to explicate them. 

Since a language is a system, it is not 
a simple enumeration, like a laundry list. 
Very frequently, the layman’s view of a 
language is something like a terribly 
long list of totally unrelated words which 
are to be learned and somehow to be 
produced magically when required. If 
that were really so, native speakers would 
never learn the language in the first place 
and would not be able to produce it, as 
they do, with no effort at all. Every 
language, by definition, has a closely 
policed efficiency, for, in a sense, a lan- 
guage is nothing more than an instru- 
ment that a culture has developed and 
maintained for precisely that kind of 
efficient handling of its cultural goings- 
on. Similarly, a language should never be 
taught as if it were just a long list. 

While we hope that increasingly fewer 
teachers will have to think about creat- 
ing many of their own basic teaching 
materials, it is worth pointing out here 
that the preparation of such materials 
must be linguistically structured on the 
basis of the systematic properties of the 
language in question. This is not to say 
that the preparation of pedagogical ma- 
terials is to be confused with the prepara- 
tion of a formal technical description of 
a language by a linguist. Indeed, the 
ordering of events in the two cases is 
very often conducted in totally different 
directions. But the linguistic structure 
must not be lost sight of or sacrificed to 
a single model of pedagogical presenta- 
tion, for each language has its own 
unique system. 

An important and immediate impli- 
cation of the recursive property of gram- 
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mars is the fact that a grammar enables 
a speaker to generate an infinite number 
of grammatically correct sentences. That 
is to say, there is no predicting the total 
number of absolutely different correct 
English sentences which may be spoken 
in the forseeable future while English 
remains essentially in its present shape. 
This observation has a lesson for pur- 
poses of language-learning. It means that 
in elementary classes, we do not need 
a terribly large number of entities to 
start with in order to generate a very 
large number of interesting utterances. 
Rather, then, than concentrating on ex- 
travagant vocabulary learning at an early 
date, it is much more important to get a 
proper selection of core structures (or 
“frames”) and a good manageable selec- 
tion of vocabulary items to put into the 
slots. A surprisingly restricted number of 
items will produce really quite extensive 
conversation of a seemingly highly com- 
plex variety of forms. 


Synchronic and Diachronic 


Linguists term synchronic the descrip- 
tion of linguistic systems as they are 
found in a given time and place, as 
opposed to a diachronic description, 
which takes as its task the explication of 
the unfolding through time (whether at- 
tested historically or arrived at through 
reconstruction) of a given linguistic sys- 
tem. 

When one learns a language, one is 
clearly not learning its past or its future; 
one is seeking to master the system as it 
exists at that time. One is therefore pre- 
occupied, both in the tasks of teaching 
and in those of preparing teaching ma- 
terials, exclusively with synchronic de- 
scriptive linguistics. This means that for 
a long time in the study of a language 
one must keep etymology out of the 
class. If a student wants to know where 
a word came from, and a good diction- 
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ary is available that will give that infor- 
mation, he may be encouraged to go and 
satisfy his curiosity. The pedagogical 
question here is one of motivation, and a 
linguist is not qualified to offer judg- 
ment. But no class time is properly taken 
up with such diachronic matters, which 
ordinarily require a fair amount of tech- 
nical discussion and belong in an ad- 
vanced course for specialists. 

It may seem a little odd that warning 
is needed on this point, but we must re- 
member that, before the main facets of 
scientific linguistic knowledge came to 
be known, the primary focus of linguists 
in the 19th century was on historical 
problems. They were much more inter- 
ested in where a language came from 
than in how it was built at the time of 
inspection. Therefore, etymologizing has 
a very long and deep-rooted tradition in 
our culture. Concomitantly, our folk 
culture keeps pressing us for etymologi- 
cal explanations, however ill-founded, in- 
appropriate, or ineffective, as a supposed 
all-purpose avenue to deeper and “cor- 
rect” linguistic knowledge. 


Description, not Prescription 


As is true of any science, linguistics is 
descriptive, not prescriptive. The point 
is important because, in our culture, the 
traditional role of the grammarian has 
been to rule, as a sort of court of appeal, 
on matters of “correctness.” Even today 
most people go to the dictionary mainly 
to find out (that is, to be told) what 
form is correct (that is, what form they 
are to use). A good dictionary, of course, 
ideally should do no such thing. It 
should, instead, document the forms that 
are in use, and specify as clearly as pos- 
sible the contexts and cultural situations 
in which the various forms are used at a 
given time in a given language. Similarly, 
in the language-learning situation, it is 
technically wrong and misleading to 





represent any particular form as being 
“correct.” From the linguist’s point of 
view, the closest one can probably come 
to what is normally desired is to specify 
which forms appear to be socially fa- 
vored or appropriate in particular situa- 
tions. The forms themselves are intrinsi- 
cally neither better nor worse than other 
forms. They simply have certain social 
and cultural correlations, and these cor- 
relations should be investigated and speci- 
fied. 

This point leads us to the matter of 
certain widespread misconceptions about 
linguists’ morals. It has often been said 
of recent scientific linguistics that lin- 
guists don’t care about correctness or 
propriety, or even that they advocate the 
use of lowbrow, vulgar, or socially less 
acceptable forms of speech. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Because 
linguists consider it their task to describe 
all pertinent phenomena accurately, they 
can hardly avoid encouraging students of 
other disciplines to make further cultural 
correlations with the data which they 
supply or identifying the levels of usage 
appropriate to well defined instructional 
goals. Moreover, most linguists would 
feel a bit chagrined if they thought that 
no one would ever turn the observations 
which they so painfully assemble to 
good account in the tasks of society. 
Linguists simply hold themselves respon- 
sible to report, in the most accurate and 
general fashion possible, what is, not 
what should be or what might be. 

In learning a foreign language, the stu- 
dent should be encouraged to recognize 
that he will constantly classify himself 
culturally in the eyes and ears of his 
hearers by the classes of linguistic forms 
which he uses. It is then up to the in- 
structor and the classroom situation, bas- 
ing themselves on other cultural disci- 
plines, to decide which such classification 
is desirable and appropriate in each case. 


The competent linguist can tell you how 
a well educated lawyer marks himself 
off from a street vendor in Italy, and he 
can even give rules for constructing the 
linguistic content of an appropriate 
course in Italian to reach either of these 
ends; but he does not take it upon him- 
self to champion for all purposes a single 
type of Italian, even though it is a good 
guess that few will set out deliberately 
to learn only the sort of Italian that 
would classify them with a street vendor. 

A further important implication for 
classroom technique is the derived pre- 
cept that the native is always right. One 
should never quarrel with the forms pro- 
vided by a native speaker. If they do not 
agree with those in the book or those 
preferred by the instructor, one does not 
argue with the native or try to reform 
the text. One simply notes the form, 
handles it appropriately with respect to 
the classroom situation involved, and 
moves on; perhaps at some other time, 
one may note:that the form in question 
belongs to a different class of speech 
from that being then emphasized. Be- 
sides, treatment of a form as somehow 
exceptional may only serve to provide 
the additional reinforcement that will 
ensure its incorporation in the active 
repertory. 

In any event, all of this talk about 
cultural classification of forms versus 
“correctness” is assumed to go on behind 
the scenes between the technical linguist 
and the instructor. It should never be 
carried on in class time, where it can be 
a wasteful source of confusion. The 
sooner we get the old bugaboo of cor- 
rectness and authority out of the context 
of language learning and simply present 
the facts as they are in assimilable form, 
the better off we will be. 


Language, not Literature 


Because the two theoretically unre- 
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lated tasks of teaching a language and of 
conveying an understanding of some of 
its literary works have traditionally been 
treated together in a single curriculum, 
it is necessary to disengage these two 
separate aspects. Teaching a language is, 
as we have said, a matter of imparting a 
new set of habits. Studying a literature 
entails the problem of considering cer- 
tain cultural forms that are carried on 
through the vehicle of that language. 

Once again, we find that numerous 
misconceptions have grown up regarding 
the supposed attitude of linguists toward 
literature. Because linguists understand- 
ably tend to insist upon the machinery of 
the language that interests them, it has 
often been assumed that they have no 
interest whatever in literary works con- 
veyed by that language. It is likely to be 
true that the types of personality that 
get drawn into the study of language for 
its own sake may well have a less thor- 
oughly absorbed interest in literature; 
otherwise, they would probably have be- 
come literary scholars and not linguists! 
But this is no more than saying that for 
a maximum interest in birds, one should 
seek out an ornithologist. Most linguists 
hold every hope that a student of lan- 
guage will go on to appreciate the mani- 
fold aspects of the culture which that 
language conveys. But at first, while the 
job of language learning is the order of 
the day, that job must be given undi- 
vided attention. 

A further misconception seems to pre- 
vail concerning students’ adequacy to 
appreciate literature at an early point in 
their study of a foreign language. It is 
obvious that so long as the student has 
not mastered the main grammatical struc- 
tures of a language, his accurate grasp of 
content will be greatly diminished, if 
indeed it can be referred to in such re- 
fined terms at all. But in addition to con- 
tent, most students of literature are quite 
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properly interested in paying close atten- 
tion to matters of style. If a language 
may be said to be a system of obligatory 
grammatical constraints, style may be 
briefly characterized as certain statistical 
preferences or options chosen from among 
the set of permitted grammatical con- 
structions. In a word, when we say that a 
writer uses a given style, we savor the fact 
that he chose this rather than that possible 
construction. This is a very complex judg- 
ment, presupposing a close and ready 
familiarity with nearly the total range 
of grammatical possibilities. How can we 
possibly expect a student to make ra- 
tional and reasoned discriminations on 
matters of literature and style until he 
has advanced well into the stages of lan- 
guage- learning? Actually, in our own 
society, while the child encompasses the 
greater part of his native language-learn- 
ing by something like the age of five, we 
do not expect him to make analogous 
stylistic discriminations until many years 
later. Admittedly, he is starting at an 
earlier age than we presuppose for the 
average student of a foreign language, 
but it is not at all sure that the develop- 
mental mechanism involved is a pure 
function of chronological age. Think, 
too, how long it takes an immigrant to 
appreciate a common pun. 


Spoken vs. Written Language 


It is easy to see that among the basic 
characteristics of man is his oral speech. 
Only a handful of cultures have devel- 
oped a writing system based on speech. 
In general, if full use of a language is 
desired, the spoken form is clearly to be 
preferred, simply because a maximum 
penetration of the linguistic structure 
and consequent mastery of its properties 
can be attained through that medium. 
There would not be any problem on this 
point if our own culture, with its long 





accumulated tradition of writing, did rot 
generate it for us. Ironically, we have to 
pay for our long, rich, and very valuable 
legacy of literacy. 

This is not to say that linguists despise 
the learning of written languages or writ- 
ing systems. It is simply to say that the 
two are two quite separate and separable 
problems, and a conscious decision must 
be made in each instance. (By the term 
writing, we include in the present con- 
text the allied tasks associated with read- 
ing.) The relationship of writing to the 
linguistic system is by no means the same 
in every culture. In the case of Finnish, 
there is very little problem; writing can 
be handled as a very short appendix to 
the other language- learning tasks and 
can, in fact, for the most part be carried 
on concurrently. At the other end of the 
scale lies Chinese, where the learning of 
writing is virtually an independent task. 

In some cases, we have a greater need 
to know the written language than the 
spoken. This is obviously true of ancient 
languages no longer spoken. But even 
here, for purposes of drill, surrogate 
methods employing speech have been 
fruitfully employed. In short, this is a 
problem that must be considered sepa- 
rately for every language. It is essential, 
however, that there be no confusion of 
these two quite different cultural sys- 
tems, and the only reason this needs to 
be said is because our long cultural tradi- 
tion has misled us into feeling somehow 
that a language is not really a language 
until it gets written. 

Not every language is learned for the 
same type of purpose, and not all learners 
of the same language have the same pur- 
pose in view. Language-learning design 
must take this consideration actively into 
account, and our schools will ultimately, 
no doubt, do best to think in terms of 
differentially articulated and tandem of- 
ferings in the commonly taught language. 


Form and Meaning 


Linguists have insisted for a long time 
now that every language must be de- 
scribed in its own terms, for every lan- 
guage is, after all, what it is by virtue of 
its own unique build. Its structure cannot 
be derived from any universal frame. 
Therefore, every language-learning en- 
terprise must follow lines which are 
dictated by the structures of the two 
languages involved: the target language 
and the native language. Not all languages 
have nouns and verbs in the same fashion 
that English does. Therefore, we should 
not expect to find nouns and verbs 
treated perfunctorily and identically in 
all language courses. It turns out, in fact, 
that the only linguistic universals that we 
know, as a result of inspection of a wide 
variety of languages, are so abstract as 
to seem almost pointless to the interested 
layman, and of no practical use for the 
detailed organization of language teach- 
ing materials or for the detailed planning 
of curriculum and classroom conduct. 
For example, all languages are found to 
have a relatively small and limited num- 
ber of distinctive sound units. This num- 
ber seems to range somewhere between 
about 20 (for Hawaiian and the Wichita 
language of native America) at the lower 
limit and about 70 at the upper (for the 
Abaza Abkhaz language of the northwest 
Caucasus). But within this range, the 
types of sound that occur, their internal 
organization, and their combining prop- 
erties are so various and so specific to 
every language that nothing further can 
profitably be said on this point short of 
a monograph. Thus, interesting though 
the questions of universals may be, they 
have little to say that is directly relevant 
to language learning (2, 9, 73). 

Since the world of language displays 
tremendous variety, it is plain that the 
grammars of languages are in no sense 
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derivable from logic. After all, the sys- 
tems of logic with which we are familiar 
are themselves products of our own 
Western culture and, in some respects, 
partially reflect categories derived from 
our own natural languages. The notion 
that grammar has something to do with 
logic is, of course, deep rooted in our in- 
tellectual tradition. The Greeks quite 
naturally extracted certain categories of 
their formal logic from grammatical cate- 
gories of their language. But it is fatal 
to treat languages in terms of some single 
system of logic. Indeed, we may turn the 
point around and say that what makes 
one language what it is, different from 
any other language, is the specific ma- 
chinery it has for handling logical cate- 
gories and phenomenological happenings, 
which themselves may be described in 
their own terms. Conversely, our logi- 
cians and physicists try to express in 
single statements what man’s natural lan- 
guages split up into a thousand different 
intersecting categories. In learning a lan- 
guage, we are interested in learning only 
one of these myriad systems; that is, we 
are interested in a single variety of expres- 
sion, and not in the generalities of the 
content. 

From this principle we derive, in turn, 
the most fundamental lesson for the con- 
struction of language-learning materials 
that modern linguistics has to offer. Since 
every language is a system in itself and 
is unique, it is clear that in approaching 
a given target language, the task will be 
at least slightly different from the point 
of view of every other native language 
known. Since every language categorizes 
differently, the problem of going from 
language A to language B is, then, a prob- 
lem of intersecting these differing cate- 
gorizations. This means that for every 
pair of target and native languages, a 
combined contrastive grammar can be 
written, and this is precisely what we 
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need for language-learning tools. Only 
a fraction of this task has been approached 
as yet for languages that are of urgent 
interest to us. Moreover, where two lan- 
guages agree in their categorizations, 
there is no point in pedantically dwelling 
on the obvious and wasting valuable 
learning time. Therefore, a contrastive 
grammar presents by exclusion only 
those points where the two languages 
contrast. Thus, the task of Spanish for 
English speakers is very different from 
that of Spanish for French speakers. 
Moreover, this means that when teachers 
move from one culture to another, they 
must alter their total approach very con- 
siderably, quite apart from considera- 
tions of differences in education systems, 
etc. 


Form and Substance 


Every language is a form, that is, a 
system of certain distinctive sound units 
and certain entities that are said to carry 
meaning. These ride along, so to speak, 
on a physical basis of articulatory speech 
habits and acoustic sound waves. While 
linguists perforce must study these 
purely physical phenomena to some de- 
gree—a study that is traditionally called 
phonetics—it must be realized that these 
phenomena of a purely physical order 
are not language; they are the physical 
correlates that language rides on. The 
study of phonetics, therefore, often in- 
voked as a very advanced and elegant ap- 
proach to language learning, really has 
nothing at all to do with the true prob- 
lem. The study of articulatory diagrams 
simply misses the point at issue and is a 
purely laboratory study better left to 
technical linguists. One will never learn 
the sound system of French by studying 
the articulation of miscellaneous sounds 
which may be produced by the human 
organism. 





Drill on isolated sounds is likewise of 
no avail, since such drill concentrates on 
the sound substance and not on its form. 
A command of the sound system of 
the language can be effectively reached 
only by drilling within “frames,” using 
matched pairs to show the truly distinc- 
tive features that the language discrimi- 
nates and not the absolute acoustics or 
articulations. Likewise, isolated vocabu- 
lary drill out of context is largely waste- 
ful and misleading. 


Coda 


These remarks have been offered to 
arouse interest as well as to inform. 
Everyone thinks his own subject is excit- 
ing and terribly important, and would 
like to interest other people in knowing 
much more about it; but without even 
inviting people into a detailed technical 
study of linguistics, it is clear this science, 
as it has dev eloped in the last several dec- 
ades, has a vast amount to offer people 
in their everyday tasks. The amount of 
this new knowledge that has been diffused 
among the general public is still pitifully 
meager; most people’s notions of lan- 
guage are antediluvian. Technical lin- 
guists, who, for various academic reasons, 
normally reach in their classes only spe- 
cialized ‘graduate students or a very small 
number of undergraduate majors, cannot 
hope to convey this information directly 
to the enormous number of consumers 
who can use it in one form or another. 
They must look to the teachers in the 
elementary and high schools to get this 
knowledge somehow across. 

This is not to ask those engaged in the 
teaching profession to abandon their own 
proper tasks and turn into linguists. Yet 
two claims could confidently be made if 
a minimum basic background in the sci- 
ence of linguistics were more common 
in the teaching profession: Not only 


would a fair number of tasks in the 
schools be performed with greater dis- 
patch and effectiveness than is now pos- 
sible, but also some of the fundamental 
findings of this science might then be 
passed on to the many laymen who could 
use them profitably and who, if they 
could only realize it, would relish this 
knowledge about one of the most won- 
derful and perennially absorbing posses- 
sions of the human race, its natural lan- 


guages. 
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For the Record 


The two cultures 
and the Civil War 


JUST A CENTURY ago in this month of 
uneasy spring, General Beauregard 
opened fire (It was 4:30 in the morning 
on 12 April) on Fort Sumter, and the 
War between the States began. In recog- 
nizing this centennial—we do not “cele- 
brate” the anniversary of wars, especially 
those between brothers—we must ac- 
knowledge the grim fact that it is only 
now coming to a close. While Lee sur- 
rendered his sword at Appomatox in 
1865, the issues over which Yank and 
Reb had clashed are still being resolved 
at America’s lunch counters, in her court 
rooms, and in her school districts. If the 
division at arms was closed four years 
after Sumter, the cultural cleavage is 
something still to be conjured with. If 
we can understand this tragic part of our 
history, we may gain a valuable perspec- 
tive on not only our present internal 
problems, but on some of the volatile 
forces that are at large in the contempo- 
rary world. 

What was the Civil War all about? 
Lincoln clearly subordinated slavery to 
the preservation of the Union, insisting 
that he would not object, at least in his 
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role of President, to slavery if the nation 
could exist “half slave and half free.” But 
what was there about slavery that so 
mortally threatened the integrity of the 
country? Lincoln’s own thoughts are not 
clearly on the record, but it seems likely 
that this sensitive, troubled, and vision- 
ary man had at least a glimmering of the 
factor that made slavery incompatible 
with the American dream. That factor is 
perhaps best symbolized by Booker T. 
Washington’s recollection that his fa- 
ther’s first thought, on hearing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation read, was about 
choosing a name that would give him an 
identity as a man. The dignity of being 
an individual is at the core of American 
society, and to exclude a whole group 
from this central value by virtue of their 
skin color tore at the very mortar that 
held the nation together. 

Then why did the struggle not begin 
sooner? In part, the answer lies in the 
great technological advances of the first 
half of the nineteenth century. The rail- 
road, the telegraph, and the large news- 
paper developed only a short time before 
that fateful April of 1861. They shrank 





the nation in much the same way that 
jet aircraft and the wireless transmission 
of information, both verbal and pictorial, 
have shrunk the entire globe a century 
later. Given room enough, North and 
South, sharing many traditions but di- 
vided over the principle of universal 
human dignity, could exist with reason- 
able comfort under one national roof. As 
the room disappeared under the onslaught 
of invention and technology, the funda- 
mental difference could no longer be 
tolerated. 

This centrality of personal dignity in 
the affairs of governments and nations is 
a memorable one as we look today on 
the mood of the African and Asian peo- 
ples and as we consider our own interna- 
tional policies in relation to the Soviet 
Union’s. The right to a name and what 
a name stands for—the realization of 
one’s own potentialities to make that 
name a source of pride and the perpetua- 
tion of one’s name through a well nur- 
tured family—is essential if a small world 
is to know peace. If we understand our 
own Civil War, we can understand this 
basic fact on which international policy 
must be founded. 

But there is another point that drives 
down the years between 1861 and 1961. 
Despite a common English heritage, 
North and South represented very dif- 
ferent cultural traditions. One was influ- 
enced by the plantation economy of 
cotton and tobacco, the leadership. of a 
stable and chivalrous aristocracy, and a 
primarily indigenous population. The 
other was basically urban, subject to 
huge influxes of immigrants, artisans, 
and tradesmen, and given to mobility 
throughout its population, including its 
leadership. The concept of the melting 
pot applied more to the North with its 
industries or its individually run farms 
of the midwestern heartland than to the 
South, where there was little room for 


a middle class, Both cultures had positive 
values, but the industrial revolution fa- 
vored the North. True, there were grind- 
ing poverty and demoralizing slums in 
northern cities; but the sweated laborer 
in a Yankee factory, working fourteen 
hours a day and scratching for life itself, 
still had a better opportunity to preserve 
his dignity and to enhance that of his 
children than did most of the people in 
the agrarian South. In spite of the cruel- 
ties and the vices of Reconstruction, it 
was impossible to avoid the perception of 
that difference in the opportunity for 
dignity. It was primarily Southerners— 
Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison—who formulated our concepts 
of freedom, and their notions of dignity 
for all men could not forever be kept 
from Negroes under modern conditions 
without also keeping it from large num- 
bers of whites. 

Thus, with the introduction of indus- 
try and Northern capital into the South, 
there was admitted, by half-articulate 
invitation, the values of the middle class, 
of mobile men who prize making their 
own way and whose ultimate hostility is 
reserved for denials of the opportunity 
to extend in their own eyes the signifi- 
cance of their own names. To be se- 
curely enjoyed, this basic privilege must 
be safeguarded by extending it to others 
without reservation. This blunt fact of 
contemporary social life is well illus- 
trated by the observation that not a sin- 
gle new factory has been established in 
Arkansas since Governor Faubus’s clos- 
ing of the Little Rock schools. The eco- 
nomic well being of a free society is 
dependent on the widespread honoring 
of its fundamental value. 

It is the growing awareness, on both 
sides of the Mason-Dixon Line, of this 
elemental idea that is finally unifying our 
two cultures.—EJS 
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Ethics and politics 


LYMAN Bryson Is commemorated in the 
subject of this lecture as well as in the 
title of the series, for problems of ethics 
and politics were at the center of his in- 
quiry and thought. I remember Lyman 
Bryson as a man of wisdom and as a man 
of his times. He had made the insights of 
other men and other ages his own, and 
he sought new knowledge to treat new 
problems. But he knew that old problems 
take new turns, and that new problems 
acquire lengthening histories in the ad- 
justments of innovation and tradition; and 
he reminded us that familiar words are 
put to novel uses and misuses, and that 
new words are used to express thoughts 
and distinctions which are not as unac- 
customed as the terminology we devise 
for them. 


Problems of Action 


I have chosen “Ethics and Politics” as 
my subject because the relation between 
individual behavior and group action 
raises problems which men have con- 
sidered since the beginning of recorded 
thought and action and which, nonethe- 
less, assume forms today which have 
never been faced before. The title 


The essay was originally presented as the first 
Lyman Bryson Lecture, sponsored by the Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion 
and delivered at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, on 30 August, 1960. Exclusive peri- 
odical publication in the Record is made pos- 
sible through the generosity of the author and 
of the Conference, which retains the copyright. 
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“Ethics and Politics” might have been ap- 
plied to selections from the works of 
Confucius, Plato, or Kautilya; we still 
treat the problems which the ancients 
discussed, sometimes borrowing, some- 
times rejecting, sometimes forgetting 
what they said. Yet the problems of the 
ancients are not our problems; they have 
been transformed by changes in circum- 
stances, attitudes, institutions, language, 
and science. We assume that we know 
what is right and wrong in fact and ac- 
tion when we accumulate evidence of 
growing evils or oppose actions of men 
or operations of organizations and ideol- 
ogies; but we are uncertain of the criteria 
of good and evil, right and wrong, when 
we turn to the consideration of what 
should be done and how the means at 
our disposal should be used. We apply 
conceptions of right and wrong to the 
actions of groups, peoples, and nations; 
our conceptions of right and wrong, in 
turn, reflect the customs and values of 
the groups to which we belong and of 
the groups that surround them and elicit 
our loyalty and opposition. 

The ethics of individuals, of communi- 
ties, and of interactions among com- 
munities, cultures, and nations cannot be 
separated from each other, and we have 
not learned how to relate them. We dis- 
tinguish what is from what ought to be 
and call them facts and values respec- 
tively; yet what we think is the case is 
colored or even determined by the values 





we accept, and in practical problems, 
preferences are facts. We must judge 
changes in human life and in societies 
and nations by standards of right and 
wrong; yet our ideas of right and wrong 
and our conceptions of the individual 
and society must be gdjusted to the 
changed circumstances of the modern 
world, which become, in that adjust- 
ment, changes in what we are able to do 
and what might be done to us, in our 
aspirations and our fears. 

The problems of ethics and politics are 
in part problems of improving action in 
accordance with recognized criteria and 
in part problems of improving criteria in 
application to understood opportunities 
and dangers. In one respect, they are old 
problems; for it is no recent discovery 
that the behavior of individuals and the 
customs and laws of communities are 
interrelated. In another respect, they are 
new; for changes in knowledge and tech- 
nology, in institutions and organizations, 
in powers and rights, and in communi- 
cation and understanding have totally 
changed the nature and potentialities of 
individuals and communities. Our con- 
ceptions of right and wrong, and of 
values in general as they are applied in 
the relation of individuals and community 
and in the relation of communities with 
each other, depend as never before on 
the recognition of realizable aspirations 
and imposable sanctions. It is therefore 
all the more important to distinguish the 
ways in which we decide what is right 
and what is wrong from the ways in 
which we seek to advance the right as we 
conceive it and to combat the wrong. 
The first are persistent problems: the 
ways in which right and wrong are dis- 
tinguished recur in the changed circum- 
stances of different ages and cultures. 
The second are emergent problems: the 
ways in which distinctions of right and 
wrong are used effectively depend on cir- 


cumstances and conditions. The distin- 
tions we use have a varied history; but 
our circumstances and problems are in 
many respects unique and the ways in 
which the distinctions are practicable 
and applicable are without precise prece- 
dent. 


Unitary and Pluralistic Systems 


In the distinction of right and wrong, 
two possibilities have presented them- 
selves from the beginning: either men 
must discover and recognize common 
values which should govern individual 
lives and social institutions, or they must 
establish social and political institutions 
which permit them to cultivate different 
values in their own lives and to agree 
on common courses of action without 
necessarily agreeing on the reasons for 
them. There were unitary and pluralistic 
views of ethics and politics i in antiquity, 
and both have persisted through history 
to the present. The circumstances of the 
present, however, have introduced am- 
biguities and paradoxes which obscure 
the distinctions between them. There is 
no more agreement today than in the past 
concerning what is the good life for man 
or the common good for the communities 
of men. It is argued plausibly that there 
are common goods which are sought by 
different cultures, religions, and politics, 
and it is concluded, therefore, either that 
the clarification of what is common 
would improve the lives and the relations 
of men, or that social, economic, and po- 
litical changes would remove the forces 
in society that impede their attainment of 
the good. It is argued no less plausibly 
that such ideological agreement is neither 
possible nor desirable, and it is concluded, 
therefore, that happiness, progress, know]- 
edge, and justice depend on the free cul- 
tivation of differences and that agreement 
concerning practical affairs should con- 
centrate on the consequences for which 
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men may be held accountable rather than 
on intentions, beliefs, and doctrines im- 
puted to them. 

These ambiguities and paradoxes un- 
derlie the oppositions between Commun- 
ist and Western conceptions of ethics 
and politics. Classical Communist anal- 
yses foresee a time when political and 
other forms of coercion will be unnces- 
sary and a new morality will emerge in 
the classless society after the state has 
withered away. Until the new ethics 
emerges and the need of politics disap- 
pears, a political dictatorship must de- 
termine the values, including the moral 
values, by which men live. The classical 
formulations of Western democracy, on 
the other hand, treat man as a political 
and social animal who adjusts politics to 
ethics by establishing democratic institu- 
tions in which political power is exercised 
by the governed and human liberties are 
acquired by individuals. A new ethics is 
gradually emerging as individual rights— 
moral, economic, and cultural—and po- 
litical, civil, and social rights are ex- 
tended more broadly to more men and 
eventually to all men. In the cold-war 
operations of unitary and pluralistic 
views of ethics and politics, it becomes 
difficult. to distinguish ethical purposes 
from power manipulations; and the dan- 
gers of oppression and conformism, of 
domination and aggression, are detected 
in all relations of men and communities. 

These paradoxes and ambiguities are 
not limited, however, to the large ideo- 
logical oppositions of the modern world. 
They appear in the discussion of ethical 
issues within the tradition in which the 
problems of ethics and politics are found 
in the relations of free men and demo- 
cratic institutions. The issues which we 
raise about fundamental questions of right 
and wrong tend to fall into similar ideo- 
logical oppositions. Our only available 
means to clarify basic criteria seem to be 
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simple distinctions, like the opposition 
between tradition and innovation, inter- 
nal and external, real and apparent, in 
which either of the opposed terms may 
be presented as the basis for improve- 
ment or as the cause of degeneration. 

If standards are sought, we ask how 
the traditional values embodied in our 
religions and in our constitution can be 
given renewed effectiveness in the de- 
cisions of men and of society; or we ask 
how the new knowledge and the new 
methods of science can be applied in 
solving social and political problems and 
in moral therapy. The relations between 
tradition and innovation are complex, yet 
they are set in simple opposition because 
tradition becomes inoperative through 
the accretion of unconsidered innova- 
tions, and innovation is impeded by ad- 
herence to outmoded traditions. 

If the causes which determine men’s 
action are sought, they are found in the 
interaction of internal urges and external 
influences which fix the objectives men 
think they should seek and the restric- 
tions they think they must impose. Culti- 
vation of common values constitutes the 
community and contributes to the growth 
of the individual, but conformism is the 
most widely recognized cause of our loss 
of individuality and the impoverishment 
of our community life; creative spon- 
taneity dev clops values for the individual 
and for society, but erratic eccentricity 
expresses individual frustration and un- 
dermines common understanding. 

If the oppositions of values are sought, 
they are found in the differences between 
the real goods which men could achieve 
and the apparent goods which they in 
fact pursue or profess to want. We have 
new means to cure psychological aberra- 
tions and personality defects, as well as 
new persuaders to implant ideas and 
wants; we have new reasons for recog- 
nizing the dangers of deciding what is 





really good for other men and also the 
dangers of tolerating their irresponsible 
pursuit of what they want. 


Four Views 


The persistent problems of ethics and 
politics may be schematized about two 
issues which were raised by ancient think- 
ers and which are still alive in contem- 
porary discussion: whether the principles 
of ethics and the principles of politics 
are the same or are distinct and interre- 
lated, and whether ethics and _ politics 
have a natural foundation or are the re- 
sult of conventional agreement and arbi- 
trary institution. Some philosophers have 
held that the behavior of individuals and 
societies should be judged in the same 
way. Others have held that they present 
different problems and should be judged 
by different methods and according to 
different criteria. Some philosophers have 
argued that men desire things because 
they are good or seem to be good. Others 
have argued that men call things good 
because they desire them. The combina- 
tions of these basic conceptions yield four 
views of the relation of ethics and politics 
which have recurred in many forms and 
applications. 

All four views were developed by the 
philosophers of ancient Greece. Both 
Plato and Aristotle held that the virtues 
and the state have natural foundations, 
but they differed concerning the relation 
of ethics and politics. Plato found the 
same principles for ethics and politics; 
like the principles of science, they were 
eternal Ideas. The search of Socrates for 
the moral virtue of justice in man, as 
Plato presented it in the Republic, was 
by way of justice “writ large” in the 
state, and it led to the discovery of the 
same cardinal virtues in the individual 
and in the state, both dependent on the 
transcendental Idea of the Good. 

Aristotle found different principles for 


ethics and politics in the characters of 
men and in the institutions of states. He 
laid the foundations of the practical “sci- 
ence” of politics and divided it into two 
interdependent parts; the part concerned 
with the virtues of individual men was 
called “ethics,” and the part concerned 
with the constitutions of states was called 
“politics” in the narrow sense. He argued 
that the characters of men are influenced 
by the communities in which they are 
raised and live, and that the constitutions 
of states are determined by the circum- 
stances under which they are formed 
and by the character of their citizens. 
He raised questions concerning the re- 
lation of the good man and the good 
citizen and found that they are the same 
only in a good state. 

The ancient Sophists and Atomists held 
that virtue and the state have conven- 
tional foundations, and both schools de- 
veloped a theory of “social compact.” 
Protagoras described man as “by nature 
a political animal,” as Aristotle did later, 
but Protagoras argued that the constitu- 
tions and laws of different people, their 
languages, religions, and moral codes, are 
based on convention or law (nomos), not 
on nature. Democritus found the criteria 
of choice and avoidance in the emotions; 
the “pleasant” therefore differs from man 
to man, but the good and the true are the 
same for all men, and the rule of good 
men is needed if the state is to be well- 
managed. 


Controversies and Conditions 


These four patterns of the relation of 
ethics and politics influence thought and 
action in two ways. The persistent prob- 
lems of ethics and politics arise from the 
fact that in any age controversial differ- 
ences arise concerning how the basic 
principles of human action are to be de- 
termined: by wisdom or insight into uni- 
versal values, by prudence in distinguish- 
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ing and relating private actions and public 
functions, by power imposing laws and 
implanting moral customs, or by knowl- 
edge removing the influence of emotions 
and ignorance which distort or impede 
action in accordance with the laws of 
nature and human nature. The emergent 
problems of ethics and politics, on the 
other hand, arise from the fact that in 
any age each of these opposed theories 
has concrete meanings in the actual cir- 
cumstances and in the ordinary language 
of people who must make decisions in 
which they take into account, whatever 
their attitudes and philosophies, the val- 
ues, institutions, power, and science of 
the men with whom they deal. Changes 
in circumstances and attitudes determine 
the ways in which basic questions of right 
and wrong are treated in thought and ac- 
tion by fixing the language in which they 
are stated and the conditions under which 
they arise. 

Our histories and the facts we allege 
become part of the controversy concern- 
ing basic questions of ethics and politics 
rather than accounts of the complex sit- 
uations in which problems arise and must 
be understood and resolved. In taking 
account of oppositions, we also take 
sides, and we write many histories which 
expound different stories of the evolu- 
tion of values, institutions, power, and 
knowledge. The basic issues are obscured 
because the history from which we take 
our allegations of fact traces the develop- 
ment of one view of ethics and politics, 
and the emergent problems are simplified 
because we give preeminence to chosen 
sets of conditioning influences. 

In the history of the West, we usually 
mark off three stages in the evolution of 
the conceptions and operations of ethics 
and politics: philosophic ideas and dis- 
tinctions were worked out in antiquity; 
the spread of Christianity after the third 
century brought revealed truths and the 
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precepts of a divine convenant to bear 
on human actions and purposes; the 
growth of science after the seventeenth 
century provided new knowledge rele- 
vant to behavior and society and new 
instrumentalities of action and produc- 
tion. The history of these periods can be 
treated in terms which clarify the basic 
issues raised in the emergent conditions 
and institutions, or it can be treated in 
terms which make the emergent prob- 
lems steps toward a sounder conception 
of ethics and politics contained in the 
historian’s position on basic issues. Our 
ancient histories enter into the ancient 
controversies. We discover discrepancies 
of theory and practice—that the ancients 
talked about democracy and freedom, 
but they tolerated slavery, despised man- 
ual and mechanical labor, discriminated 
against barbarians, and that their illiberal- 
ism in practice, despite their invention 
and use of liberal language, prepared for 
totalitarianism and the closed society. 
Our medieval histories enter into the 
controversies concerning knowledge and 
belief. We simplify theological consider- 
ation of transcendent values and the 
many phases of theological use of phil- 
osophic theories, and we forget that 
thought and action were also influenced 
by the development of canon law and 
the scholastic method in which opposed 
positions were treated in disputation, by 
cosmological and biological speculation 
which contributed to the formation of 
the medieval theory of popular sover- 
eignty, and by the growth of secular and 
ecclesiastical institutions and of theories 
of human, natural, and divine law. 


Modern Problems 


The distinction of basic issues of right 
and wrong from emergent issues in the 
past is relevant to our present problems 
because we continue to use and to dis- 





pute about philosophic distinctions and 
religious beliefs. But a like distinction in 
the issues of the modern period is at the 
center of our problems. The develop- 
ment of ethics and politics since the sev- 
enteenth century has been an exploration 
of the ethics of free men and the politics 
of democratic institutions, and our theor- 
ies and actions have been conditioned by 
the development of science, of democ- 
racy, and of organizations designed to 
extend and apply knowledge, freedom, 
and power. Present means of action and 
modes of communication are radically 
different from those available when de- 
liberate efforts were first made to apply 
science to ethics and politics. The prob- 
lems they are applied to are likewise 
different from those considered by an- 
cient philosophers and medieval theolo- 
gians and jurists. Moreover, the persistent 
problems of how right is distinguished 
from wrong have become more difficult 
as we have developed new powers of 
action and enlarged responsibilities. 

The basic issues of right and wrong 
cannot be stated in isolation from the 
emergent problems because the particu- 
lar language and conditioning circum- 
stances in which problems are discussed 
and encountered affect criteria as well 
as issues. Nonetheless, an examination of 
the different ways in which problems of 
ethics and politics have been treated 
should disclose patterns of appeal to prin- 
ciples and of allegation of fact which are 
the patterns of ethics and politics adapted 
to practical application and factual inter- 
pretation. To understand how questions 
are raised is to understand what is at 
issue and what is required of solutions. 
Three stages can be distinguished in the 
treatment of ethics and politics since the 
seventeenth century which are marked 
off by the aspects of “democracy” used in 
successive formulations of issues of right 
and wrong. 


Science and Democracy 


The first stage was part of the scien- 
tific revolution and was set forth in many 
treatises in the seventeenth and the first 
half of the eighteenth century. The major 
philosophers proposed, or tried, to apply 
the methods of the natural sciences to 
human nature, passions, and understand- 
ing, to behavior, ethics, law, and the 
state. The subject of inquiry was man 
and the state. In the common language 
of that inquiry, they were related by 
terms like “power,” and all the basic 
positions concerning ethics and politics 
were expressed in analyses of power as it 
is exercised in sovereignty and virtue and 
determined by natural law and social 
compact. 

Philosophers as different as Hobbes, 
Spinoza, and Locke repeat slightly vari- 
ant forms of the same formulas, such as 
that power is right and that things are 
not desired because they are good but 
are called “good” because they are de- 
sired or are thought to cause pleasure. 
Yet in the development of their scientific 
analyses, these common phrases take on 
different meanings. Spinoza found a na- 
tural basis for ethics in the perfection of 
man which can be advanced by the de- 
velopment of reason and “adequate ideas,” 
and he developed a pluralistic separation 
of ethics, politics, and religion, con- 
cerned respectively with the pursuit of 
individual perfection, the exercise of 
power and freedom, and the cultivation 
of piety and obedience. Each of these 
three processes is endangered when it is 
confused with the other two. Hobbes 
and Locke found only conventional bases 
for ethics, but Hobbes developed a uni- 
tary, and Locke a pluralistic, conception 
of ethics and politics. According to 
Hobbes, good and evil in the common- 
wealth, like right and wrong, and mine 
and thine, depend on the will of the sov- 
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ereign. According to Locke, moral good 
and evil consist in the conformity or 
disagreement of our voluntary actions to 
some law dependent on the will and 
power of the lawmaker. But there are 
three kinds of law, and moral law is 
distinct from divine law and civil law. 
Divine law is the measure of sin and 
duty; civil law is the measure of crime 
and innocence; and moral law or the law 
of opinion or reputation is the measure 
of virtue and vice. 

- the course of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, democracy assumed a new impor- 
tance among the familiar forms of gov- 
ernment enumerated in antiquity. Spinoza 
argued that democracy is of all forms of 
government “the most natural and the 
most consonant with individual liberty.” 
Hobbes, who was no advocate of democ- 
racy, argued that democracy is first in 
order of time and institution, since to 
establish any form of government by so- 
cial compact requires the agreement of 
the great multitude. Locke finds the be- 
ginning of political societies in the social 
compact, which, by the consent of all, 
makes “that community one body, with 
power to act as one body, which is only 
by the will and determination of the 
majority.” He therefore adds the warn- 
ing that by “commonwealth” he means 
“not a democracy, or any form of gov- 
ernment, but any independent commun- 
ity.” This notion of the priority of 
democracy and the acknowledgment that 
governments are based on the consent 
of the people became an assumption that 
was usually granted, though variously 
interpreted, in the issues of later stages 
of the determination of right and wrong. 


Constitutional Developments 


The second stage of the treatment of 
ethics and politics was part of the demo- 
cratic revolution initiated in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. Contro- 
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versy and action were oriented, not to: 
the nature of man and of the state, but to 
rights of men and of parties, orders, fac- 
tions, or classes. In the common language 
of debate and revolution, the discussion 
of power became the projection of “in- 
stitutions,” and all the basic positions 
concerning ethics and politics were ex- 
pressed in constitutional devices to recon- 
cile common good with private interests, 
and to adjust sovereignty of law to 
checks and balance of powers. The 
change in the language of the discussion 
is marked sharply: “democracy” and 
“aristocracy” are ancient words, but 
“democrat” and “aristocrat” were not 
used before the 1780’s. The change in 
fact to which the coinage of those words 
corresponded is found in political insti- 
tutions. The world had become more 
“aristocratic” and more “democratic,” 
for the new aristocracy was not the same 
as the old nobility, but was larger and 
exercised more extensive political powers; 
and constituted bodies in the various 
European countries—parliaments, diets, 
“orders,” or “estates”— had assumed po- 
litical powers as associations of people 
with the same occupation, function, in- 
terest, or manner of life. 

The change of problems in this new 
orientation is apparent in the delibera- 
tions of the American Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1787. The Convention em- 
bodied the sovereignty of the people. Its 
function was to set up the institutions of 
government in recognition of the princi- 
ple that governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from 
consent of the governed. But the dele- 
gates did not think that the functions of 
the government instituted by the people 
could or should be exercised under the 
exclusive control of the people. Some of 
them argued that their present evils were 
due to an excess democracy; some were 
fearful of the tyranny of the many as 





well as of the few; many sought to pro- 
tect the people both from their rulers 
and from their own transient impressions 
by the methods of electing the two 
houses of Congress and the President, 
and by the balance of legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial powers. The oppositions 
of aristocrats and democrats were con- 
tinued in the statements of the parties 
that grew up under the new Constitu- 
tion, and when Emerson wrote his essay 
on “Politics,” he could still find the chief 
distinction between the parties of his 
time in the fact that “one has the best 
cause, and the other contains the best 
men.” 

John Stuart Mill’s lifelong examination 
of the merits and defects of democracy 
reveals the same changed problems. He 
was fearful of the tyranny of the major- 
ity and of the degradation of representa- 
tive bodies under democratic rule, but 
he was also convinced that there are two 
criteria of any form of government: the 
degree to w hich it takes adv antage of the 
existing good qualities of its citizens, and 
the degree to which it increases and en- 
hances their qualities. The development 
of his conception of democracy is part 
of the opposition of liberal and conserva- 
tive political parties, and the opposition 
of parties was related to the opposition 
of philosophic schools. The Whigs, like 
Burke and Macaulay, were empiricists, 
and the Tories, like Coleridge and Car- 
lyle, were intuitionists. Mill argued for 
the superiority of the school of experi- 
ence, but he also argued that it was not 
necessary to agree on the criteria of 
moral distinctions in order to agree on 
decisions of right and wrong. 


Mill’s Stages 


Mill differentiates two stages in the 
discussion of liberty which are parallel to 
the two stages in the relations of ethics 
and politics. At the first stage, liberty 


meant protection against the tyranny of 
the political rulers; after the institution 
of self-rule in democratic republics, such 
limitation of power might seem unnec- 
essary, but it was discovered that pro- 
tection was needed against the tyranny 
of the magistrate and the tyranny of 
prevailing opinion and feeling. The first 
stage was concerned with the relation of 
ruler and ruled. The second stage, after 
the institution of democratic republics, 
was concerned with the relation of indi- 
vidual and society. Our experience in the 
hundred years since Mill sketched this 
history shows the need to add a third 
stage to understand more fully what has 
happened, for advances in democracy are 
marked by agreements concerning ways 
in which differences may be cultivated 
and may contribute to security and pro- 
gress. 

The problems of the earlier stages do 
not disappear but are transformed in the 
later stages. The relation of ruler and 
ruled was transformed when men ceased 
to think of rulers as an independent 
power but, instead, derived the power 
of ruling from the ruled. The problem 
of the tyranny of rulers became a con- 
stitutional problem. The relation of indi- 
vidual and society involved both the 
constitutional problems of the frame of 
government determined by the powers 
of individuals and society and the insti- 
tutional problems of the exercise of 
power by individuals and parties within 
the frame of government. The problem 
of the tyranny of magistrates and of pub- 
lic opinion became an institutional prob- 
lem. 

It has become increasingly difficult, 
however, to differentiate the individual 
and society. Much of John Dewey’s po- 
litical philosophy was devoted to an ef- 
fort to formulate a new individualism, 
free from the errors of the old, and to 
discover the public and state among the 
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numerous non-governmental associations 
which affect public interest. The dangers 
of political tyranny and of the tyranny 
of common opinion still exist, but both 
have been transformed into the more 
inclusive problem of the tyranny of the 
operator and the persuader. 


The Latest Revolution 


The third stage of the relation of ethics 
and politics is part of the organizational 
revolution of our time. We still talk 
about the nature of man and of the state 
and about the rights of men and the in- 
terests of parties and classes, but what we 
say about them derives its practical mean- 
ing from considerations of communities, 
peoples, and mankind, and from the 
forces that move them to action. In the 
common language of planning and propa- 
ganda, the discussion of “power” and of 
“institutions” has become an analysis of 
“facts” and of “contexts” and “condi- 
tions” which determine our views about 
what men think and how they will act. 
All the basic positions concerning ethics 
and politics are expressed in programs to 
reconcile cultivation of traditional values 
with use of new means to satisfy needs 
and wants and to adjust acquisition of 
new freedoms with construction of more 
inclusive organizations. 

The change in the language of the dis- 
cussion is marked sharply. The major 
moral and political oppositions which led 
to the Second World War were stated in 
terms of an opposition between demo- 
cratic and anti-democratic theories and 
societies. In the major oppositions since 
1945, both sides in the major controver- 
sies present their systems as democratic. 
The oppositions are not lessened by the 
resultant ambiguity, but the common use 
of the word “democracy” is more than a 
propaganda device. Methods of mass 
communication give the term “democ- 
racy” an immediate value which it did 
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not have twenty years ago, for commun- 
ication and organization have diversified 
the practicable senses in which govern- 
ments and societies depend on the con- 
sent of the people. Yet we treat the 
problems of “democracy” alternatively 
by using the oppositions borrowed from 
the past to show that “mass democracy” 

r “parliamentary democracy” is or is 
not true democracy, and by examining 
the facts of present operation in educa- 
tion, the development of technology and 
science, or the increase of the gross na- 
tional product to discover similarities 
which make it possible for one system to 
imitate the other or which make either 
in some respect attractive to uncom- 
mitted people. 


Persons, Peoples, Mankind 


Problems of ethics and politics appear 
in three guises in contemporary discus- 
sions of action—as they apply to the lives 
of individuals, to the actions of govern- 
ments and organizations, and to the rela- 
tions of peoples and nations. In all three 
guises they are stated in paradoxes and 
ambiguities in which our language is 
poorly adapted to the facts. Our lan- 
guage continues simple oppositions which 
are not simply applicable, and it is better 
suited to negative use in disapproval of 
action or criticism of omission than to 
positive use beyond the context of con- 
troversy. Our accomplishments depend 
on innovations for which we have not 
invented a suitable language and which 
are distorted into subjects for contro- 
versy by our accustomed distinctions. 

If one seeks analysis of the moral influ- 
ence of the community and the public 
on the individual, one finds an extensive 
anxiety-ridden literature about conform- 
ism, materialism, mass-culture, and anti- 
intellectualism, but almost no treatment 
of the ways in which the organizations 
of modern life have provided new pat- 





terns for exercise of responsibility, for 
attitudes of understanding and for com- 
mitment to the good of others, and new 
opportunities for the cultivation of cul- 
tural values. If one seeks analysis of the 
actions of governments and organiza- 
tions, one finds abundant news of dis- 
closures, official and unofficial, of moral 
defects in what is done by representa- 
tives of the government, businessmen, 
trade union officials, professional men, 
educators, and purveyors of entertain- 
ment and culture, for which the proposed 
remedy is to arouse public opinion, to 
enforce an existing law, or to pass a new 
law. Only occasionally does news or in- 
quiry throw light on the new operations 
which institutions have undertaken un- 
der present conditions and which suggest 
a need to re-examine our conceptions of 
those institutions or to reconsider the 
functions they should exercise. If one 
seeks analysis of the relations of com- 
munities, peoples, and nations, one learns 
about new nationalisms and blocs—eco- 


nomic, political, military, and cultural— 
which fragment and distort common 


objectives, about tensions, aggressions, 
and suppressions, which impede or pre- 
vent cooperation, or about alignment and 
controversies in which predetermined 
lines of interest forestall any considera- 
tion of what is desirable or right. 

The basic patterns of ethics and poli- 
tics appear both in the controversies of 
an age and in the facts about which the 
oppositions center. Paradoxes arise from 
the relations of professed objectives and 
reported factual situations. These dis- 
crepancies may be used to impede action 
or to provide a guide for action, and the 
ethical problem in the relations of men 
is to effect the transition from static 
opposition to cooperative action. In the 
ethical problems within communities 
and between communities in our times, 
the recurrent proposed programs tend to 


reflect the basic patterns of ethics and 
politics: there are those who hold that all 
such problems are fundamentally prob- 
lems of insight and understanding and 
that our sensitivity to values has lagged 
behind our technical and material pow- 
ers; there are those who hold that they 
are fundamentally problems of knowl- 
edge and that our sciences of man and of 
society have not kept pace with our sci- 
ences of nature; there are those who 
hold that they are fundamentally prob- 
lems of power and that the distribu- 
tion of rights, powers, and technical and 
practical know-how will rectify the evils 
of concentrated power; there are those 
who hold that they are fundamentally 
political problems and that the establish- 
ment of sanctions and the constitution of 
agencies to enforce them will provide 
the equitable framework within which 
understanding, knowledge, and power 
may develop without manipulation or 
violence. 

The efforts to describe our times re- 
peat the same paradoxes. The twentieth 
century has made notable advances and 
has suffered deplorable retrogressions in 
each of these dimensions of moral prob- 
lems: advances in mutual understanding 
and toleration, regressions in undisguised 
prejudice and institutionalized discrimi- 
naton; advances in the satisfaction of 
needs by technology and by technical 
cooperation, regressions in exclusivisms 
and multi-dimensional nationalisms; ad- 
vances in the elaboration and extension 
of human rights and freedom, regressions 
in more systematic forms of suppression, 
slavery, and conformity; advances in pro- 
visions for self-government and the rule 
of law, regressions in dictatorships and 
suppressive controls. 


The Right and the Good 


The same patterns indicate the con- 
siderations which operate in the solution 
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of moral problems when the relevant 
facts are recognized to include the aspira- 
tions of men. Statements of the problems 
of ethics and politics must take into ac- 
count conceptions of values, means for 
their realization, rights reserved to indi- 
viduals and groups for free, autonomous, 
spontaneous action, and the customs and 
laws of the communities in which men 
live. The older problems of the ethics of 
free men and the politics of democratic 
communities continue in our most recent 
formulation of these problems. We still 
have constitutional problems of provid- 
ing a framework for discussion and ac- 
tion, based on the consent of the gov- 
erned, in which the pursuit of ideal ends 
is protected by checks and balances of 
powers; but we find paradoxes in the 
operation of tradition and innovation in 
our constitutional history since constitu- 
tional provisions are basic rules govern- 
ing action which are modified by inter- 
pretation and amendment. We still have 
institutional problems in the activities of 
parties and factions to produce consensus 
and cleavage on policies which serve as 
hypotheses concerning how the ends we 
seek are to be accomplished; but we find 
paradoxes in the operation of internal 
and external influences in these activities 
since our parties have not coincided with 
either ideological or class differences. We 
have assimilated constitutional and insti- 
tutional problems to organizational prob- 
lems of what to do and how to do it; but 
we find paradoxes in the operation of 
real and apparent ends in the multiplica- 
tion of associations which require, in the 
place of distinctions between govern- 
ment and governed and between indi- 
vidual and society, a distinction of public 
and private applicable to the actions of 
individuals and of associations, govern- 
mental and non-governmental. The real 
becomes apparent, and the apparent real, 
through manipulation and misstatement. 
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The problems of ethics and politics of 
our times are problems of giving proper 
weight to what men seek and what they 
should seek, their real and their apparent 
goods, in circumstances in which men 
are increasingly aware both that means 
are available ‘to advance the happiness of 
men and the security and progress of 
society and that the pursuit of any sought 
good is always in some sense a real good, 
even when it is, in another sense, dubious 
or spurious and when it interferes with 
the attainment of other goods which are 
desirable in themselves and essential to 
the good originally sought. The problem 
of how we determine what is right is not 
a metaphysical speculation for idle mo- 
ments or public conferences. It is stated 
concretely in three recurrent dilemmas 
of practical action. 


The Three Dilemmas 


The first is the dilemma which results 
from our success in devising new means 
of satisfying wants and needs and in 
discovering new values and providing a 
wider extension of established values. It 
might be expected that increased success 
in satisfying needs and in raising stand- 
ards of living would make possible the 
cultivation of other values. Yet progress 
in technology seems to bring with it the 
evils of delinquency, materialism, and 
mass-culture, and unwanted “higher val- 
ues” seem to be palliatives to conceal or 
disguise social injustice. 

The second is the dilemma which re- 
sults from the development of new possi- 
bilities of rights and freedoms and from 
the institution of new means of partici- 
pating in self-government. It might be 
expected that the acquisition and use of 
rights of self-determination and self-gov- 
ernment would increase the rights and 
freedoms of individuals. Yet the opera- 
tion of “democratic” institutions seems 
to bring with it a fear of individual devi- 





ation, spontaneity, or eccentricity, and 
the actions of “individualists” seem to 
transform democratic institutions into 
despotic instrumentalities. 

The third is the dilemma which results 
from the increase in our knowledge and 
in our power. It might be expected that 
the freedoms on which knowledge and 
effective power are based would be 
broadened with the increase of knowl- 
edge and skills. Yet the freedoms we 
cultivate have little relation to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge or the good, 
and our applications of knowledge have 
little clear effect on the extension of free- 
doms. 

These are dilemmas which are useful 
in assessing controversial oppositions be- 
cause they indicate the reasons why 
either of the opposed programs may lead 
to undesirable results. They are also use- 
ful, however, in forming policy and 
planning courses of action because they 
indicate the diverse considerations which 
must be taken into account. Such con- 
siderations do not settle controversies; 
but they clarify what is involved in dif- 
ferentiating right from wrong, and they 
provide means of coming to agreement 
about actions to be undertaken despite 
continuing differences concerning basic 
analyses. The three dilemmas differ in 
kind, and each raises issues in the per- 
sistent problems of ethics and politics. 

The problem of how needs may be 
satisfied and values may be achieved is 
part of the long history of discussion in 
which wisdom or divine revelation is 
pitted against science or technical skill 
as means of determining what is good 
and of achieving it. However the sup- 
posed opposition is resolved, this prob- 


lem in its present form emphasizes the 
need in moral problems to have means 
by which to recognize what is good as 
well as means by which to procure what 
is wanted. 

The problem of how freedoms are 
preserved and the rule of law established 
is part of the long history of discussion 
in which right or freedom is pitted 
against law or obligation as means of de- 
termining ends and of achieving them. 
However the supposed opposition is re- 
solved, this problem in its present form 
emphasizes the need in moral problems 
to consider public and private objectives 
and to secure both. 

The problem of how criteria of value 
can be brought into operation without 
denial of freedom and how the exercise 
of freedom can lead to improvement in 
the life of the individual and in the com- 
mon lot of society is part of the long 
discussion of the relation of the good to 
natural bases and to arbitrary customs. 
However the supposed opposition is re- 
solved, this problem in its present form 
emphasizes the need in moral problems 
to begin with actual desires and felt 
needs and yet to take into account the 
possible passage from what is desired to 
what is in some communicable sense de- 
sirable. 

The three problems therefore provide 
a framework for the discussion of indi- 
vidual liberty, of national policy, and of 
cooperation of peoples, in which the is- 
sues of right and wrong may be clari- 
fied by reference to values, knowledge, 
power, and institutions, without ideolog- 
ical or partisan commitment to a doc- 
trinaire view of their structure and inter- 
relations. 
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Censorship again. If responsible freedom 
is regarded as a major goal of education, 
then educators must give serious thought 
to the Supreme Court’s decision last Jan- 
uary in the “Don Juan” case, in which 
the Court upheld the constitutionality of 
a Chicago ordinance that requires the 
pre-release censorship of movies. “Don 
Juan” is a foreign film, based on Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni. The distributors refused 
to present the picture for licensing by a 
police censor board, and the theatre man- 
ager who showed it without a license 
was arrested and convicted. The case 
finally reached the Supreme Court with 
no question raised of whether the movie 
contained. objectionable scenes or ma- 
terial; it was simply a direct challenge 
to the legality of censorship. 

In upholding the Chicago law, the 
Court divided 5-4, with Justice Tom C. 
Clark writing the opinion for the narrow 
majority. Justice Clark’s role provides a 
note of uneasy irony. It was he who 
wrote the opinion in the unanimously 
decided “Miracle” case in 1952, when the 
Court held that “expression by means 
of motion pictures is included within the 
free speech and free press guarantee of 
the First and Fourteenth Amendments.” 
True, the “Miracle” decision merely 
specified that New York could not deny 
a movie a license on the ground of “sacri- 
lege,” but subsequent court actions bore 
out the widely shared interpretation that 
the intent of the decision was to put films 
in the same category as newspapers, mag- 
azines, and books. As a matter of fact, 
the State Supreme Court in 1956 killed 
movie censorship in Pennsylvania as un- 
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constitutional, citing the “Miracle” action 
as a primary basis for its position. 

Finally, it is difficult to understand 
the reasoning of the Court majority in 
“Don Juan” that movies are liable to 
pre-release censorship when other forms 
of communication are not. Not only are 
printed media free of this restriction, 
but so are television, radio, and the le- 
gitimate theatre. Moreover, if the motion 
picture is subject to censorship in this 
manner, is there any persuasive argument 
that will securely protect the novel, the 
telecast, or the textbook? Certainly, the 
Court’s decision gives aid, comfort, and 
encouragement to those who would leg- 
islate increased censorship over many 
forms of communication. 

Freedom of expression clearly demands 
responsibility in its exercise, but like 
other virtues, responsibility cannot be 
legislated or evoked by legal fiat. It can 
only be developed through the many 
avenues along which the educative proc- 
ess marches. It seems quite possible that 
a decision like the one in the “Don Juan” 
case obstructs that march, and therefore 
obstructs the growth of responsibly 
wielded freedom. 


xk * 


Tell parents everything? A recent rul- 
ing by the New York State Education 
Department requires schools throughout 
the State to make available to parents, on 
requests, all school records of their chil- 
dren, including 


progress reports, subject grades, intelli- 
gence quotients, tests, achievement scores, 
medical records, psychological and psy- 





- chiatric reports, selective guidance needs, 
and the evaluations of students by edu- 
cators. 


Obviously, one can sympathize with the 
desire of parents to have access to infor- 
mation about their youngsters and still 
worry about the effects of divulging 
technical material that is susceptible to 
gross and dangerous misinterpretation. 
But the issues cut much deeper. 

On the one hand, the parent in this 
context is legally the representative of 
the minor child, and his access to the 
school record is, consequently, equiva- 
lent to an individual’s access to any 
dossier of information kept on him. Be- 
cause schools are public institutions, the 
situation here is directly analogous to 
those in which governmental agencies 
maintain files which are not open to the 
persons who are their subjects. Quite 
apart, then, from the desirability of a 
family’s being fully informed about its 

children, there is a quasi-constitutional 
matter, involving the protection of the 
individual, at stake. 

On the other hand, there seems to be 
little doubt that the ruling has had and 
will continue to have an adverse effect 
on professional consultants—psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, guidance personnel, 
etc.—who typically prepare statements 
that become part of a school’s record on 
a given child. These statements ordinarily 
take the form of communications be- 
tween professionals and are written on 
the assumption that their only audience 
will be a technically trained one, re- 
sponsibly concerned with the welfare of 
the subject. Secrecy or arcane meanings 


are not at all at issue, but the possibility 
of misunderstanding and misuse of infor- 
mation clearly is. As it stands, the ruling 
is in conflict with the Code of Ethics of 
the American Psychological Association 
and the common professional practices 
of other comparable groups, and the 
kinds of reports transmitted in writing 
by schools’ consultants have already 
been modified in the direction of less 
explicitness, diluted information, and in- 
hibited professional judgment. Thus, 
there is the unhappy possibility that a 
ruling intended to protect the rights of 
the individual child may result in his 
receiving less service and in the jeopardy 
of his welfare. 

The problem deserves full and con- 
structive exploration by all concerned 
with special services in education. Among 
other things, there is the issue of whether 
the term “school record” is properly 
defined as including the communications 
of professional consultants. There is also 
the question of what the conditions are 
under which the disclosure of technical 
information of a psychiatric, psycho- 
metric, or psychological sort can be 
made to parents with a reasonably full 
expectancy that their interpretations of 
its significance will be sound and legiti- 
mate ones. Further, there is the whole 
problem of the extent to which the 
school as a public agency must open its 
records to parents on request or may 
simply have its procedures, including the 
nature of its pupil personnel files, sub- 
ject to review by citizens’ representatives 
who are properly qualified to make pro- 
fessional judgments. 
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LELAND B. JACOBS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


The materials of taste: 
Children’s literature today 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS ARE abundant in Amer- 
ica today. In fact, there may be an over- 
abundance. With over a thousand new 
books coming from the presses each year, 
plus the back lists from previous years, 
one may well ask if the time has not 
come when publishers might better cut 
back the quantity and concentrate more 
on the quality of their annual output. 

Of course, out of the yearly welter of 
new titles there are many books which, 
though hardly tinged with greatness, do 
serve the popular reading needs of boys 
and girls. Such books, though they will 
never become classics, are written with 
sufficient taste and craftsmanship to be 
worthy of children’s time and attention. 
Some of them are imaginative prose fic- 
tion. Some are informational books which 
take children (for enjoyment rather than 
for direct instruction) into the wonders 
and marvels of the physical and man- 
made world. And, though few in num- 
ber, some are poetry. 

There has been a rapid rise recently 
in the publishing of informational books 
for children. Publishers have discovered 
that children want information—not nec- 
essarily the more formalized presenta- 
tion which teachers and parents insist 
upon, but simply information which, 
somehow, confirms or extends their pres- 
ent knowings—information from disci- 
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plines or fields which they do not study, 
directly, at school. William Knowlton’s 
Sea Monsters (Knopf. 1960, 137 pp.) is 
a book with wide appeal for children of 
ten and up. In the first part of the book, 
the actual monsters of the sea—whales, 
sharks, giant squids—are discussed. Then 
the writer goes on to discuss monsters 
which men think they have seen like 
various sea serpents and the beast of 
Loch Ness. The book ends, provoca- 
tively, with the thought that discoveries 
of the mysteries of life in the sea are just 
beginning. Maybe there are sea serpents! 
Knowlton’s writing is vigorous and spir- 
ited. While he carefully documents his 
information, he does it so unobtrusively 
that the young reader is not deterred in 
moving, almost breathlessly, from marvel 
to new marvel of the sea. Helen Tee- 
Van’s strong black and white drawings 
are more than decorative; they too are 
informative, complementing the text sub- 
stantially. 

For the teen-age youth, The Mysteri- 
ous Earth by Lester del Rey (Chilton, 
1960, 214 pp.) is somewhat in the same 
spirit as Sea Monsters in that it presents 
puzzles yet to be solved here on earth. 
The book is definitely a popularization 
of the puzzles presented, with the author 
using such terms for the earth as “terra 
incognito,” “terra infirma,” “cosmic odd 





ball” to capture his reader’s attention. 
Samples of the puzzles which del Rey 
presents are “the quivering core,” the 
“planetary generator,” deep sea “surviv- 
ors and sea serpents,” “the quaking 
crust, ” “the spread of life,” “the sea of 

” In a time when the young are much 
polls si: about outer space, del Rey 
says to his reader that we have not ex- 
hausted the frontiers of knowing about 
the “cosmic odd ball” itself. While the 
writing is never dull, del Rey seems to 
feel that the best way to hold his teen- 
age reader is not only through the ex- 
citement of the ideas themselves, but 
through contrivances of the writer’s 
craft, quite obviously and consciously 
employed. 

Biography, typically fictionalized, is 
another kind of informational book avidly 
read by today’s children. Ronald Syme’ S 
Captain Cook (Morrow, 1960, 96 pp.) 
and Opal Wheeler’s Adventures of Rich- 
ard Wagner (Dutton, 1960, 157 pp.) are 
somewhat representative of the biogra- 


phy written for eight- -to-twelve year- 
olds. The Walls of Troy by Marjorie 


Braymer (Harcourt, Brace, 
pp.) is for twelve and up. 

Both Captain Cook and Adventures of 
Richard Wagner employ familiar designs 
in writing biography for children: con- 
centrate on the early influences which 
seemed to lead to the great figures’ nota- 
ble accomplishment and then focus more 
directly on the fulfillment of the promise 
of achievement, using prudently such 
techniques from fiction as direct conver- 
sation and descriptions of incidents and 
relationships to bring the great person 
alive for the young reader. It is to be 
noted that the purpose of the fictionaliza- 
tion is, basically, to forward the biogra- 
phy, to give the subject a human reality. 
As in their previous works, both Syme 
and Wheeler have become very skillful 
in employing such a design (one is 
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tempted to say a formula). In Captain 
Cook, Syme ably avoids being melo- 
dramatic with material which easily might 
have been sentimentalized, but loses 
none of the excitement connected with 
Cook’s. Pacific explorations. In Adven- 
tures of Richard Wagner Opal Wheeler 
more freely fictionalizes to produce a 
fast- -moving, lighthearted, and pleas- 
ant picture of the musician’s progress 
toward greatness. But her previous biog- 
raphies of Chopin, Handel, and Tschai- 
kowsky seem less pat, less caught in a 
formula. 

The Walls of Windy Troy is a biog- 
raphy of Heinrich Schliemann, discov- 
erer of the actual site of that ancient city. 
This is a distinguished biography for the 
early teen-age reader, in which, para- 
doxically, the source of Schliemann’s 
strengths was also the source of his great- 
est human frailties: his tendency to “will 
events into shapes and patterns that 
would accord best with his desires.” The 
high point of the book, of course, is how 
he located Troy by literally ferreting the 
precise details out of the liad, the book 
which he loved so deeply and which was 
the inspiration for his quest. Marjorie 
Braymer has achieved a balanced, mov- 
ing, and substantial picture of Schlie- 
mann, a complex, controversial human 
being, a dedicated archaeologist, and a 
man with a personal mission. 

Of fiction for children, there are many 
kinds. Picture-story books for the young- 
est are among the most obviously appeal- 
ing, for here the artist is storyteller along 
with the writer. Three examples of pic- 
ture-story books are I Like Animals, 
written and illustrated by Dahlov Ipcar 
(Knopf. 1960, 30 pp.), Up High and 
Down Low, written and illustrated by 
Louis Slobodkin (Macmillan. 1960, 28 
pp-), and The Perfect Pancake (Scrib- 
ners. 1960, 32 pp.), with Virginia Kahl 
as both writer and illustrator. ] Like Ani- 
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mals simply amplifies the title, in a type 
of poetic prose—plain animals, strange 
ones, little ones, big ones, domestic and 
wild ones. It is a “mood” book, in which 
the writer presents a whole array of com- 
mon and much less familiar animals— 
both in words and picture—almost in a 
stream-of-consciousness style which leads 
to a clinching last page. The child “I” 
has some animals he has collected. By 
moving back through the pages from the 
last to the first, one sees how, imagina- 
tively, he has extended his collecting pro- 
pensities. It makes a pleasant book, par- 
ticularly so since the artist has filled her 
pages with a multitude of strong, well- 
drawn animals, appealingly active and 
smartly modern in conception. 

In High Up and Low Down, Slobod- 
kin exchanges a young goat from the 
mountains and a sheep from the plains. 
Each is unable to cope with the new en- 
vironment, each is uncomfortable with 
his new animal associates, and each hap- 
pily goes home to his family. The story 
is told in verse, but there is more poetry 
in Slobodkin’s pictures than in his words. 

The Perfect Pancake also is told in 
verse form, and here the folk quality of 
the verse seems quite appropriate to the 
folk quality of the story told. The old 
woman who baked excellent pancakes 
gave only one to each person until a 
beggar came along and won his fill by 
finding something wrong with each cake 
he was given. Virginia ‘Kahl has used a 
familiar folk theme, accumulative re- 
frains, and familiar characters with fresh- 
ness, and the simpleton of a beggar is a 
lively cousin of the makers of “Stone 
Soup.” The drawings, too, are delight- 
fully exaggerated in the best noodle- 
story tradition. 

For seven-to-ten-year-olds, Tough 
Enough’s Indians by Ruth and Latrobe 
Carroll (Walck. 1960, 64 pp.) and Kath- 
ryn Gallant’s The Flute Player of Beppu 
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(Coward-McCann. 1960, 44 pp.) are 
samples, the former American in setting, 
the latter located in Japan. In Tough 
Enough’s Indians, the little dog, Tough 
Enough, leads the Tatum children of the 
Great Smoky Mountains to another ad- 
venture. One says another, for this is the 
fifth book in a serial of the Tatum family 
and their animals. The story starts with 
the Tatum children playing Indians; it 
ends with Tough Enough leading them 
to a real Indian family. As an adventure 
tale, it has action, movement, active and 
imaginative play, much direct conversa- 
tion, a rampaging forest fire, a trek be- 
hind a waterfall, an overnight stay with 
a Cherokee family, a horse race, and, of 
course, a safe return home. That’s pack- 
ing a lot of action into sixty-four pages, 
particularly when there are good-sized 
pictures on almost every page. Action 
rather than subtleties of characterization 
dominates this book, even in the pictures, 
which seem to have been somewhat 
smudged by the forest fire. 

The Flute Player of Beppu is a gentle 
story of how a Japanese boy listens ad- 
miringly to the old flute player, finds a 
flute, decides to keep it, learns it belongs 
to the old flute player, reluctantly but 
honestly returns it, learns to play well 
from the old man, and, in time, becomes 
himself the village musician. Straight- 
forward, direct attention to the actions 
of the narrative keeps this story from 
being over-sentimentalized. And Kurt 
Wiese’s pictures are competent, though 
not as memorable as were his drawings in 
The Five Chinese Brothers. 

In the fiction for eight-to-twelve year- 
olds, Corrie and the Yankee by Mimi 
Cooper Levy (Viking. 1959, 189 pp-) is 
based on a little-used theme in historical 
fiction, that of a young Negro’s aid to 
the Union cause during the War be- 
tween the States. Corrie is a bright, capa- 
ble girl whose courage and resourceful- 





ness in caring for a fugitive Union soldier 
and in guiding him back to his own lines 
are basic to the story. But this is more 
than a “mission accomplished” type of 
tale. The author creates vividly the 
dreams, dilemmas, and doings of Negro 
families caught during Civil War times 
between the realities of just staying alive 
and the hopes for the outcomes of the 
struggle. Corrie, a real person rather than 
a prototype, symbolizes the emerging 
spirit of promise for the Negro of the 
future. This is a good book to couple 
with Dorothy Sterling’s Mary Jane 
(Doubleday. 1959, 214 pP-); the superb 
story of the day-to-day dilemmas of a 
Negro girl enrolled in an integrated 
school and the most significant children’s 
book about a Negro child to appear in 
a long time. To read Corrie and the 
Yankee is a moving experience, one that 
leads naturally to Mary Jane, for Corrie’s 
hopes lead to Mary Jane’s struggles, 
which leads to another book not yet 
written. 

Evangeline (Harcourt. 1960, 71 pp.) 
is Natalie Savage Carlson’s story of a 
pigeon of Paris who got separated from 
her mate, Gabriel, and after a long quest 
is reunited with him at their nest under 
a gargoyle on Notre Dame Cathedral. If 
the names and themes sound reminiscent 
of Longfellow, they are just that. But the 
young reader will not be annoyed by 
that fact, for Mrs. Carlson makes the 
pigeons’ story very much their own. And 
she tells the story with an urbane, so- 
phisticated folk-tale quality that makes 
the pages call for reading aloud right 
through to the happy ending, which in 
itself is very smartly conceived, very 
chic. 

Ann Nolan Clark’s World Song (Vi- 
king. 1960, 140 pp.) probably will not 
have very wide appeal, but some few 


“precious readers” will catch the feel of 
the symbolism of the “world song” that 
unites generations and those of different 
backgrounds, beliefs, and skin colors in 
this story. Every word in the book is 
chosen with care; every incident leads to 
the next with symmetry and grace to 
make magnificent the symbolic climax of 
this story. But it will have limited appeal, 
for although the white boy’s loneliness 
on a Costa Rica coffee plantation after 
the vigorous life at his grandfather’s 
trading post in New Mexico poses an 
appealing, virile problem, the symbolism 
essential to this story is too delicate for 
many an eight- or twelve-year-old. 

An anthology of poetry published 
during the past } year which merits rec- 
ommendation is The Golden Treasury 
of Poetry (Golden Press. 1960, 324 pp.) 
for which Louis Untermeyer made the 
selections and wrote the commentary. 
The poems are grouped in twelve sec- 
tions around broad themes like “In the 
Beginning” (rather easy rhymes and 
poems presumably intended for younger 
readers), “Gallery of People,” “Laughter 
Holding Both His Sides,” and “Wide, 
Wonderful World.” This anthology has 
the old favorites in abundance, but Un- 
termeyer has also included, with discrim- 
inating taste, a goodly supply of less 
familiar poems, appropriate for various 
ages up through the early ’teens. The 
groupings are not unusual for a new 
anthology, but they make good sense. 
Strong features of this book are the 
ample supply of narrative poetry, of 
vigorous verses, of humorous pieces. A 
buoyant zest for living pervades the se- 
lections, which are both charmingly il- 
lustrated by Joan Walsh Anglund and 
appealingly arranged on the pages. This 
anthology is a “family” volume—one to 
live with for more than one reading. 
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Kaplan, M. Leisure in America: A Social 
Inquiry. New York: Wiley, 1960. Pp. 
xii + 350. $7.50. 


In this markedly intelligent inquiry into 
the nature of leisure and its significance in 
and to our culture, Dr. Kaplan offers a dis- 
cussion nicely blended with social philo- 
sophic and scientific sociological thought. 
His objective to explore “issures of leisure 
unfettered by the need to defend, uphold, 
argue, or plea” seems nicely attained by 
the organization of the book. The social 
implications of leisure time are both well 
developed and presented with a perspective 
that ranges from personality, the family, 
and social class to the community and state. 

Certain aspects of leisure as related to 
sociability and association, games, travel, 
and art are treated objectively, with some 
direct references to the actual experiences 
encountered through these forms, as well as 
to some of the more important research 
studies in the field, Using a social psycho- 
logical and cultural approach, the author 
treats the processes of leisure and offers a 
particularly fine chapter on leisure and so- 
cial control, focusing attention on the rela- 
tionship between leisure and such social 
controls as “consensus, tradition, hierarchy, 
knowledge, exclusiveness, and imposition,” 
all designed to exert functional pressures on 
the use of leisure time. 

The materials have been so skillfully 
wrought that new insights are provided or 
old ones sharpened. The many problems 
raised throughout the discussions are pro- 
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vocative and should succeed in stimulating 
further research. One may miss an extended 
inquiry into the effects of enforced leisure 
brought about by either unemployment or 
unwanted retirement because a certain age 
limit has been reached without impairment 
of physical and mental attributes. 

Summary: Timely and full of substance. 

ME vin J. VINCENT 

University of Southern California 


Cartwright, D., & Zander, A. (Eds.) 
Group Dynamics: Research and The- 
ory. (znd ed.) Evanston, Ill: Row, 
Peterson, 1960. Pp. xii + 826. $7.25. 


Because of the great complexity of mod- 
ern society, the group, whether it be an 
army Nike team, a research and develop- 
ment team of engineers and scientists, a 
school board, or a boy scout troop, has 
assumed great importance as a basic unit 
of effective functioning. Consequently, re- 
cent years have seen the emergence of 
strong pressures toward the establishment 
of effective principles and techniques for 
maximizing the smooth functioning and 
productivity of groups. While such princi- 
ples and techniques may evolve from many 
sources, the soundest foundation, ultimately, 
is that of competent scientific research. 

The second edition of Group Dynamics 
presents an excellent overview of group 
dynamics theory and research and is a dis- 
tinct improvement over the first edition. 
Two well-written introductory chapters 
replace the rather disjointed theoretical sec- 





tion of the first edition. These chapters 
lucidly outline the development and con- 
text of group dynamics and provide suc- 
cinct and clear discussion of the different 
concepts of groups, theoretical orientations 
and issues, methodological problems in the 
study of groups, and the consequences of 
the study of groups for society at large. 

The body of the book consists of thirty- 
five generally excellent experimental and 
theoretical articles divided into the fol- 
lowing subject areas: Group cohesiveness, 
Group pressures and standards, Leadership. 
Individual motives and group goals, and the 
structural properties of groups. Each sec- 
tion is introduced by a well-written chapter 
which contains a discussion of many aspects 
of the topic and a summary of the articles 
in that section. 

The present volume is ideally suited to 
the serious student of group processes from 
the advanced undergraduate to the profes- 
sional. However, it would probably not be 
of value to those seeking information con- 
cerning immediate application of group 
dynamics principles to practical situations. 

The special merit of the present volume 
lies in providing the reader with a good 
grasp of the concepts dealt with in each of 
the five sections. This is accomplished by 
first exposing the reader to a general dis- 
cussion of the concept and then to varia- 
tions on a theme in the form of various 
research studies which explore and expand 
upon different aspects of the core concept. 
For example, in the case of the Leadership 
section, after the introductory chapter, the 
reader encounters studies which focus, in 
turn, upon differential behavior between 
leaders and followers, factors in leadership 
selection in small groups, leadership prac- 
tices in relation to productivity and morale, 
and other topics. 

The reader then acquires a global under- 
standing of a global concept in a manner 
much more vivid than that provided by 
. discursive treatment. Thus, while this book 
will not inform the reader of methods for 
applying group dynamics concepts in prac- 
tice, it will impart a feeling of great famili- 
arity with and understanding of the con- 


cepts dealt with—a factor of great help to 
those interested in and concerned with 
group processes. 
BERNARD SEIDENBERG 
East Orange, N. J., VA Hospital 


Lieber, Lillian R. Mits, Wits, and Logic. 
(3rd ed.) New York: Norton, 1960. 
Pp. 240. $3.95. 

Weinberg, H. L. Levels of Knowing 
and Existence. New York: Harper, 
1959. Pp. xiv + 274. $4.50. 

These two books both represent efforts, 
on a somewhat sophisticated level, to im- 
prove the human situation. Both are written 
with a better than average degree of lucid- 
ity of style. Both are rewarding reading. 

The Lieber book is a discussion of how 
T. C. Mits (The Celebrated Man In The 
Street) and Wits (Woman In The Street) 
meet SAM (the best in Science, Art, and 
Mathematics). Readers of the Liebers’ ear- 
lier books will find here the same delightful 
drawings (by Hugh Gray Lieber) and the 
same clarity of exposition that character- 
ized, for example, their well-known analy- 
ses in The Einstein Theory of Relativity 
and Non-Euclidean Geometry. 

It turns out that Mits and Wits need a 
course in modern logic in order to utilize 
SAM properly. The discussion in the por- 
tion of the book devoted to this subject 
provides the clearest and simplest statement 
of modern non-Aristotelian logic that the 
reader is apt to find anywhere, Nor is any 
great erudition required to follow it. 

The purpose of the remainder of the 
book is to show how we must follow SAM 
if we are to avoid the holocaust of nuclear 
warfare. This part of the book is by no 
means so successful. For this purpose SAM 
turns out to be mainly “S,” and even “S” 
turns out to be mainly The Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists. Perhaps it is true that we 
should follow the ethical precepts of mod- 
ern scientists, although they commonly 
seem to this observer to confuse the ethics 
of science with the science of ethics. But 
from scientists we ought to hear arguments 
rather than edicts. To accept their views 
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simply because of their eminence in science, 
as this book suggests (“To follow SAM’s 
advice and nobody else’s, even if we can- 
not yet quite understand all his reasons” p. 
50.), would be to substitute the method of 
authority for the method of science—a most 
unscientific procedure to say the least. 

Harry Weinberg’s book is a discussion 
of the human predicament by a recent con- 
vert to Korzybski’s “general semantics.” 
The first half of the book presents the 
familiar philosophical distinction between 
appearance and reality, using the stock 
philosophical examples. Having argued that 
the world of our senses is not the same as 
the world of reality, Weinberg asks how 
things got so confused as to lead us to be- 
lieve that appearances are reality. He con- 
cludes that it was that old general seman- 
ticist bogeyman, Aristotelian two-valued 
logic. He makes out, in the second half of 
the book, a good showing of how a mod- 
ern logic and a modern psychology can 
help to provide us with satisfactory atti- 
tudes toward some of the problems that 
face us. His discussion of religion and ethics 
follows the naturalistic tradition in modern 
philosophy. 

Weinberg doesn’t just state his points; 
he argues them. Some of his arguments are 
cogent and satisfying. Others are less so. 
For example, his identification of “the 
good” with anything that aids in survival 
ignores the mute testimony of all those 
persons who have committed suicide be- 
cause they found that survival was not a 
good. If Weinberg had started from the 
point that not all forms of survival are 
good, his analysis would have been richer 
and more likely to be helpful. 

Epwarp C. Moore 
The University of Idaho 


Duncan, O. D., Scott, W. R., Lieberson, 
S., Duncan, Beverly, & Winsborough, 
H. H. Metropolis and Region. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1960. Pp. 
xvili + 587. $8.50. 

Nicholls, W. H. Southern Tradition and 
Regional Progress. Chapel Hill: Univer. 
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North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. 202. 
$5.00. 


Despite an unfortunate premier chapter- 
heading (“Whither the South?”) that just 
might dash a prospective reader or two, 
Southern Tradition and Regional Progress 
asks really probing questions about the 
South. What is more, the economist author, 
a native Southerner, provides answers so 
forthright that North Carolina alone, of all 
Southern university presses, comes to mind 
as a likely publisher of some of them. Dr. 
Nicholls, President of the Southern Eco- 
nomic Association, and Chairman of the 
Department of Economics at Vanderbilt 
University, mainly demonstrates in his new 
study how noneconomic factors have held 
back the South economically and every 
other way. 

The book, which is carefully annotated, 
avoids both sweeping generalization and 
over-simplification. Nicholls is of course 
not arguing, as he says, that “rich men are 
necessarily good men”; he does advocate 
material progress, even at the cost of aban- 
doning Southern traditional values. He 
quotes this statement of one of the twelve 
Southerners (John Gould Fletcher) of the 
Agrarian I'll Take My Stand (1930): “The 
inferior, whether in life or in education, 
should exist only for the sake of the su- 
perior.” Nicholls’s stand is in another part 
of the forest altogether. 

The Fletcher whopper comes almost as a 
shock even in these days of Faubusitis. But 
precisely because of the current desegrega- 
tion issue—and of the vigor (or venom) of 
Southern tradition even in its decline— 
Nicholls finds it timely to re-examine 
Southern Agrarianism. He disposes of it as 
adroitly as he does of “Governor Faubus’s 
subversive leadership.” Furthermore, many 
of his critiques (notably his chapter on 
“Conformity of Thought and Behavior”) 
are obviously applicable to regions other 
than Dixie. 

One element in the Southern tradition 
deserving a full chapter, regrettably ends 
up, with a trace of apology, in a footnote: 
that fundamentalist, evangelical Old Time 





Religion. The importance of religion, Nich- 
olls says, has been one of the finest elements 
in the tradition; yet he can only deplore 
the fact that most of his “co-religionists” 
never consider the moral aspect of racial 
attitudes. 

Nicholls presents several cogent though 
brief historical analyses. He considers the 
history of the South for the last one hun- 
dred years and provides a critical com- 
pendium of modern writings on this much- 
discussed region. Of particular interest are 
the challenging evaluations of contempo- 
rary attitudes and events. The book is, 
among other things, splendidly topical. 

Metropolis and Region furnishes an eco- 
nomic description of mid-century Amer- 
ica’s system of metropolitan communities. 
The series of studies also provides a sum- 
mary of theoretical insights into the nature 
of the metropolis, But sedulously non-diag- 
nostic and non-prescriptive as the work is, 
its main value lies in the information 
compiled—together with sixteen figures and 
ningty tables—on fifty-one of the nation’s 
largest “standard” metropolitan areas. At- 
tention is focused on the industries held to 
be most “distinctive” in the regions con- 
sidered, and the analyses stress the interre- 
lation of urban location and growth with 
the location of raw materials. The book is 
one of a series published for the Resources 
for the Future, Inc. 

Ricuaro NIcKson 
Paterson (N. J.) State College 


Gruber, Ruth. Puerto Rico: Island of 
Promise. New York: Hill & Wang, 
1960. Pp. 216. $3.95. 

In this thin tome, written by a highly 
literate journalist and a former staff mem- 
ber of the New York Herald Tribune, 
we have an excellent introduction to mod- 
ern Puerto Rico—its history, its people, 
its contemporary problems, and its great 
dreams and aspirations. As in her previous 
books on Israel, Miss Gruber demonstrates 
here a keen understanding of the mechanics 
of social and economic progress. 

This is a small book—surely no authori- 
tative reference source on Puerto Rico. Nor 


is it a history of Puerto Rico or a thorough 
analysis of the island’s economic revolution 
of the past 15 years. This is the work of a 
journalist, and its story is not so much of 
one event, or of any particular sequence of 
events, as of a people undergoing a great 
and profound transformation. The account 
examines almost every significant aspect of 
modern Puerto Rico: the dichotomy of 
urban and rural life, the amalgam of His- 
panic and American traditions, the in- 
dustrial development program (Operation 
Bootstrap), the island’s great leaders, the 
mores and morals of the people, and the 
great migration to the continental United 
States. 

In dealing with all these subjects, Miss 
Gruber’s warmth and understanding and 
her insight into the complexities of con- 
temporary Puerto Rican living remind one 
of Professor Oscar Handlin’s study of im- 
migration to America in The Uprooted. 
Her greatest interest, especially in the chap- 
ters on Puerto Rican migration to the main- 
land, is not so much with the island’s history 
and institutions (although they are cer- 
tainly not ignored) as with the manner in 
which changing conditions affect the lives 
of tens of thousands. And in her chapter on 
“Mores, Morals, and ‘Mitas,’” Miss Gruber 
examines with great insight some of the 
more immutable elements of Puerto Rican 
life. 

Perhaps because this is not essentially an 
historical or institutional study, one en- 
counters certain significant omissions and, 
occasionally, errors of fact. The Puerto 
Rican reader of Miss Gruber’s volume must 
surely lament that her treatment of nine- 
teenth-century Puerto Rican history is 
sketchy and that so much emphasis is placed 
upon the work of Luis Munoz Rivera, the 
leader of the island’s Autonomist move- 
ment, without mention of his equally dis- 
tinguished precursor, Roman Baldorioty de 
Castro. It is surprising, also, to see Miss 
Gruber fall prey to the romantic, though 
discredited, notion that Ponce de Leon 
(Puerto Rico’s first Spanish Governor) left 
the island in search of the mythical Foun- 
tain of Youth. 
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But Miss Gruber’s omissions and her 
minor errors are really of little importance 
to the general reader. Puerto Rico: Island 
of Promise is an absorbing study of the 
political, economic, and social changes that 
have taken place in that American com- 
monwealth, It is a vivid account of a people 
who have set a great example for other un- 
derdeveloped nations throughout the world. 

MANUEL CaBRANES 
Puerto Rico Teachers’ Association, 
New York 


Bond, G. L., & Wagner, Eva B. Teaching 
the Child to Read. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1960. Pp. x + 416. $5.25. 

DeBoer, J. J., & Dallman, Martha. The 
Teaching of Reading. New York: 
Holt, 1960. Pp. viii + 360. $5.00. 

Van Atta, Frieda E. How to-Help Your 
Child in Reading, Writing, and Arith- 
metic, New York: Random House, 


1959. Pp. x + 374. $4.95. 


While both the Bond and DeBoer books 
are well written, they say essentially what 
has already been said in many other reading 
texts. In fact, were they to be put side by 
side with texts which were written five or 
ten years ago, they would tend to “blend 
in” rather than “stand out.” Their consid- 
eration of reading readiness, for example, 
is much like the consideration it has been 
given for the past ten or even more years. 
Additionally, in neither book is attention 
given to the now much discussed possibility 
of teaching reading to some children at the 
kindergarten level. 

At the opposite end of the reading con- 
tinuum, neither of these two books offers 
new insights into the important matter of 
how teachers can help good readers become 
still better readers or how, for example, 
advanced reading ability might be depend- 
ent upon advanced or differentiated thought 
processes. Here, certainly, Guilford’s cur- 
rent theories regarding the structure of the 
intellect merit attention. 

As writers of “new” books, therefore, 
neither Bond nor DeBoer have really taken 
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advantage of their opportunity to propose 
new answers or to raise new questions in a 
field which has been extensively but not 
intensively or imaginatively explored. 

Unlike so many of the books which have 
been written for parents, Van Atta’s pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that the schools 
are doing a good job in the teaching of the 
skills. The main point of the book, how- 
ever, is the further contention that they 
will do a still better job with the help of 
parents. Basically, the parental help pro- 
posed by Van Atta is that which reviews 
with the child—if and when this is needed 
—what has already been introduced in 
school. And to prepare parents for this 
kind of teaching role, the author, who is 
herself both a teacher and a parent, offers 
a precis of the content and emphases of the 
3 R’s from kindergarten through the eighth 
grade and then goes on to cite, primarily 
through workbook-like exercises, the spe- 
cific kinds of things parents can do with 
their children in each of the skills at each 
of the various grade levels. 

That the author has apparently assumed 
that every fourth grade, for example, and 
every fourth grader should show closely 
identical accomplishments in all of the 3 
R’s obviously detracts from the value of the 
book itself; but in an even greater way, it 
detracts from its worth as a suitable book 
for parents. With its neatly categorized ap- 
proach to the grade-level development of 
the 3 R’s, this book could easily become, 
for parents, both a measuring rod to eval- 
uate the relative accomplishments of their 
fourth graders and, even, an impetus to get 
them “ready” for the fifth grade. While, 
obviously, no author can be held responsi- 
ble for how his book comes to be used, still, 
it would seem, it is his responsibility to 
write a book in a way which at least en- 
courages proper use. Like so many other 
authors who have also wanted to involve 
parents systematically in the formal educa- 
tional process, Van Atta has failed in this 
basic regard. 


Dotores DurKIN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 





Book Notes 


Brown, T. J. Student Teaching in a Sec- 
ondary School. Bound with Guiding a 
Student Teacher. New York: Harper, 
1960. Pp. viii + 223 & ix + 72. $3.75. 

Rivlin, H. N. Teaching Adolescents in 
Secondary Schools, (2nd ed.) New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1961. 
Pp. xiv + 479. $5.50. 

Van Dalen, D. B., & Brittell, R. W. Look- 
ing Ahead to Teaching: An Introduc- 
tion to the Profession. Boston: Allyn 
& Bacon, 1959. Pp. 403. $5.95. : 


These three textbooks in teacher educa- 
tion differ greatly in content and organiza- 
tion. Brown has packaged into a paper-back 
a two-in-one, tear-apart manual for second- 
ary school student teaching. The last sec- 
tion is a removable manual directed to the 
cooperating teacher, The first part talks to 
the student teacher, offering suggestions, 
self-appraisals, and additional references. 
There is enough correlation between the 
two sections to make this a HIS-and-HERS 
unit; and yet there is enough attention to 
the unique differences to avoid bland stereo- 
types. 

Rivlin has brought into his new revision 
of the many recent developments and is- 
sues in secondary education without any 
loss of clarity, insight and readability which 
characterized his earlier publication of the 
same title. For future teachers his overviews 
of fundamental purposes and of practical 
classroom planning and instruction are com- 
prehensive and penetrating. Each chapter’s 
questions for study and discussion are con- 


Ke 
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sistently provocative. In a final chapter, “As 
One Teacher To Another,” Rivlin shares 
more intimately his uncommon good sense. 
Many a prospective teacher will appreciate 
this textbook. 

Van Dalen and Brittell, in designing 
their text “to give the beginning student of 
education an up-to-date picture of teach- 
ing,” present three sides of the picture 
—the profession, the school, the teacher. 
This initial opening, with “The decision to 
teach,” with the “favorable” and “unfavor- 
able” aspects of teaching, and with exami- 
nation of teaching as a profession—and its 
requirements and rewards—is quite differ- 
ent from the opening approach of most in- 
troductory textbooks. Vocabulary, ques- 
tions, activities, and bibliography conclude 
each chapter. Unfortunately, the photo- 
graphs too consistently show women as 
teachers and men as administrators or spe- 
cialists. 

Pum C. Lance 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Ingram, Christine P. Education of the 
Slow-Learning Child (3rd ed.) New 
York: Ronald Press, 1960. Pp. vi + 
390. $5.50. 

The third revision of this classic among 
textbooks on methods of teaching mentally 
retarded children and youth combines sim- 
plicity, readability, and accuracy. Previous 
editions, while also well written and insight- 
ful, reflected the naivete of the approach to 
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educating the mentally retarded prevailing 
at the time of their publication. In this vol- 
ume Ingram has remedied this defect with- 
out affecting her unique presentation of the 
unit plan of teaching in the special class. 
She has succeeded admirably in emphasiz- 
ing “what retarded children can reasonably 
be expected to achieve functionally at dif- 
ferent periods in their school experience in 
language arts, arithmetic, social studies, sci- 
ence, and other subject areas.” A note- 
worthy addition to this revision is an ex- 
tensive, up-to-date, annotated bibliography. 

It is hoped the “slow-learning child” in 
the book’s title will not mislead the unini- 
tiated who seek suggestions for methods of 
teaching the academically retarded in regu- 
lar classes; this book deals, for the most 
part, with the educable mentally retarded 
in special classes. 

I. Ienacy GoLpBERG 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Bronowski, J., & Maglish, B. The West- 
ern Intellectual Tradition: From Leon- 
ardo to Hegel. New York: Harper, 
1960. Pp. xviii + 522. $5.50. 

Van Wesep, H. B. Seven Sages: The 
Story of American Philosophy. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1960. Pp. 
xiii + 450. $6.95. 

Mora, J. F. Philosophy Today. New 
York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1960. 
Pp. x + 193. $4.50. 

Weber, C. O. Basic Philosophies of Edu- 
cation. New York: Rinehart, 1960. Pp. 
x + 333. $4.50. 

Although somewhat over-titled, the 
Bronowski and Maglish book promises 
to become a classic. It manages to be im- 
portant and controversial for those already 
knowledgeable in intellectual history and at 
the same time intelligible to those who are 
not. It treats in a novel and compelling way 
of two main themes: the growth of science 
and the idea of the State, these two con- 
ceptual systems that dominate contemporary 
life as a whole and particularly contempor- 
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ary education. Every teacher ought to read 
this book and to hope that the remarkably 
successful collaboration of scientist and his- 
torian will be renewed and the story 
brought on from Hegel to the present. 

Dr. Van Wesep keeps the intellectual tra- 
dition moving West. In fact, The Seven 
Sages makes the American philosophical 
tradition from Franklin to Whitehead (!) 
read like advertisements for frontier land 
speculation. The author evidently enjoyed 
writing Seven Sages, and his chatty, infor- 
mal style occasionally produces brilliant 
insight, more frequently mere cuteness. 
Withal I can’t imagine who besides a re- 
viewer would read his book; the complete 
absence of references makes it useless to 
the scholar; others are more likely to seek 
inspiration from Readers’ Digest. 

Nor can I imagine how any one man 
could write Philosophy Today, though I'm 
very glad it’s written. Despite its brevity 
this book shows a literally encyclopedic mind 
(after all, Mora did produce the Diccion- 
ario de Filosofia) and a remarkable breadth 
of sympathy. “It . . . seems that in contem- 
porary philosophy almost anything can 
happen” (p. 66), and Dr. Mora describes it 
simply, accurately, and without prejudice, 
whether it be Marxism, linguistic analysis, 
or existential phenomenology. Listen: “So- 
viet philosophers . . . interested in. . . 
problems of education, especially those of 
secondary and higher education, and in the 
relation of education to practical work— 
topics with which Western philosophers 
qua philosophers would be very reluctant, 
if willing at all, to deal.” (87- -8). Dr. Mora 
explains why. 

The coverage and organization of 
Weber’s book are somewhat above the 
average of introductory texts. It con- 
tains about the usual amount of falsehood 
and triviality, rather more than its share of 
mixed metaphor, academic name-dropping, 
and pointless exclamation points. Those 
teachers who want a fairly decent text 
will find Weber’s satisfactory. Those whose 
standards are higher won’t. 

James E. McCiecitan 
Teachers College, Columbia University 











A new title in the paperback series Classics IN 
EDUCATION 


Lawrence A. Cremin 
General Editor 


CRUSADE AGAINST IGNORANCE: Thomas Jefferson on 
edited by Gordon C. Lee Education 


No series presenting the sources of our educational heritage would be complete without its volume on 
Thomas Jefferson. More clearly than anyone else of his time, this philosopher and statesman perceived 
the crucial role of education in the life of a free society. Like the other Classics, this volume combines 
selections from important documents with enlightening discussion of their place in the history of 
educational thought and their bearing on current theory and practice. Note, for example, Professor 
Lee’s explication of Jefferson’s belief that education must be directed toward development of inner 
resourcefulness and social utility as one that clearly assumed an educational synthesis both “liberal” 
and “vocational” in essence and outcome. 167 pp. Paper $1.50 Cloth $2.50 


The other titles in the series: 

THE REPUBLIC AND THE SCHOOL: Horace Mann on the Education of Free Men. 

edited by Lawrence A. Cremin 120 pp. Paper $1.50 Cloth $2.50 
AMERICAN IDEAS ABOUT ADULT EDUCATION, 1710-1951 

edited by C. Hartley Grattan 140 pp. Paper $1.25 Cloth $2.50 
DEWEY ON EDUCATION: Selections with an Introduction and Notes 

by Martin S. Dworkin 134 pp. Paper $1.25 Cloth $2.50 
THE SUPREME COURT AND EDUCATION 

edited by David Fellman 120 pp. Paper $1.50 Cloth $2.50 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: A Documentary History 

edited by David G. Scanlon 196 pp. Paper $1.95 Cloth $2.95 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 








from RANDOM HOUSE 


The English * Teacher 
in the Hegh School 


by Abraham Bernstein, Brooklyn College 


This highly refreshing new text will be of particular interest to the beginning teacher of English 
in high school and the more experienced teacher who wants to learn from recent work in the field. 
Case studies demonstrate how the teacher can capitalize on the interaction of the learner and mate- 
rial to aid the adolescent in establishing a sound basis for his future studies. Material is presented 
on such subjects as discussion techniques, lesson planning, the use of curriculum materials in class- 
room control. The approach is primarily practical, dealing with everyday problems, but reaffirming 
the importance of English in the high school curriculum. Approx. 650 pages. $6.00 
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FROM HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD 


Major Texts in Administration and Curriculum 


ISSUES. IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT: 
A BOOK OF READINGS 
MARVIN D. ALCORN and JAMES M. LINLEY 


A comprehensive survey of recent articles dealing with curriculum and related problems of 
administration. Part One, “The Curriculum: Its Setting,” gives an overview of the cur- 
riculum movement. Part Two, “The Curriculum: Its Operation,” discusses trends in ele- 
mentary and secondary education and in specific subject-matter areas such as language 
arts, science and mathematics, fine and practical arts; it also considers programs for meeting 
the special needs of gifted children and slow learners. Part Three, “The Curriculum: Its 
Process and Direction,” takes up some of the new ventures in education and the contribu- 
tions of research to curriculum planning. 420 pages. $5.00 


THE NONGRADED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
JOHN I. GOODLAD and ROBERT H. ANDERSON 


Here is a carefully reasoned defense of the nongraded school by two of its leading advo- 
cates. The authors set forth cogent arguments to show how this system offers the best 
opportunities for challenging learners of varying abilities, attainments, and interests. They 
review the history of the nongraded school and describe its effectiveness in those communi- 
ties where it is in operation. 

“The volume deserves careful reading by teachers, supervisors, administrators, research 

workers, and those concerned with the professional preparation of teachers.”—Gertrude 
Whipple, from a review in The Elementary School Journal, May, 1960. 248 pages. $4.95 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT, Revised Edition 


B. OTHANEL SMITH, WILLIAM O. STANLEY, 
and J. HARLAN SHORES 


This revised edition, like the highly regarded first edition, presents a descriptive and 
critical analysis of the fundamental principles underlying various theories of curriculum 
development. Taking into account the new programs that have emerged and the new 
materials that have been developed since their book first appeared, the authors show how 
some of these basic principles can be seen in practical application. In addition, the authors 
have rearranged the chapter sequences so that the student will meet, early in the text, 
concrete examples of materials and curriculum techniques; thus he will be better able to 
deal with theoretical issues that are discussed in the latter part of the text. 685 pages. $6.50 


THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS, Second Edition 
VAN MILLER and WILLARD B. SPALDING 


In this revision Professors Miller and Spalding include recent developments in the theory 
and practice of school administration, with particular attention to the distinctive role of 
the administrator in American education. Throughout the book the authors’ emphasis is 
on educational administration rather than on specific techniques. They show how various 
kinds of administration are related, and how positions of administrative service are subject 
to development and change. The book views school administration as the responsibility of 
the total citizenry, and discusses the positions of various groups in relation to basic educa- 
tional issues. 605 pages. $5.75 
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Announcing an 


Democratic Supervision in 


Secondary Schools 
Second Edition 


By Harl R. Douglass, Rudyard K. Bent, 
and Charles W. Boardman 


Based on the fundamental principle that co- 
operative group dynamics, not an authoritarian 
approach, is most effective in improving teaching 
activities, this revision of a standard text covers 
four major aspects of supervision: (1) the basic 
philosophy of supervision; (2) specific supervi- 
sory techniques; (3) application of those tech- 
niques to the various phases of secondary educa- 
tion; and (4) appraisal of the improvement 
program. 

Featuring a more compact over-all organiza- 
tion, the Second Edition incorporates much new 
research data as well as examples of what actual 
schools have done to solve supervisory problems. 
Leadership in improving guidance, co-curricular 
activities, public relations, and other teacher 
activities is treated, along with leadership in 
improving instruction, courses of study, and 
learning attitudes of students. 


354 pages Spring 1961 


19 Houghton Mifflin Company 








LEADING TEXTS FROM MACMILLAN 


GIFTED CHILDREN: Their Psychology and Education 


Maurice F. Freehill, Western Washington College of Education 


A major contribution toward the understanding and development of gifted 
children, this important new text furnishes detailed treatment of the psycho- 
logical and educational principles appropriate to gifted learning. The author 
examines the nature of giftedness and the effect of intellectual competence 
on learning patterns. The methods and concepts discussed are adaptable to 
various subjects at different levels. 1961, 412 pages, $5.50 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


John H. Jenny, Supervisor of Health, Physical Education and Safety 
Wilmington Public Schools, Wilmington, Delaware 


Designed for professional orientation courses, this text offers practical dis- 
cussions of the history, principles, and aims of the entire Physical Education 
program, including health, recreation, and various youth services. Chapter 
bibliographies and discussion questions are provided. 1961, 332 pages, $5.00 


ARITHMETIC: An Introduction to Mathematics 
L Clark Lay OUranée County State ¢ olleg 


This text furnishes a foundation in arithmetic that is easily accessible to the 
student, yet mathematically precise. A comprehensive and practical approach 
makes the book eminently suitable for teacher-training courses; the author 
stresses reading skills essential to success in mathematics while dealing fully 
with arithmetical fundamentals. Extensive exercises and answers to half the 
problems are included; answers to the remaining problems and alternate 
exercises are available separately. 1961, 323 pages, $4.50 


SELECTED READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


J Pari Vorthwestern University 


“A serious attempt by the compiler to present representative selections from 

all the chief philosophical schools. This book would serve as a handy refer- 

ence text for all people occupied with educational work. Philosophy is so 

often mentioned today and so rarely understood, consulting Mr. Park’s 
volume now and again might promote clear thinking on the topic.” 

Peabody Journal of Education 

1958, 440 pages, $5.25 
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